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THE COMICAL HISTORY OF BALDY GREEN 
by 
William L. Alderson 


The Wyoming version of Baldy Green printed in an earlier issue 
of this quarterly by Miss Louise Pound! shows an extraordinary 
traditional development of a song originally composed in humorous 
celebration of one of the many unlucky encounters with road agents 
of a picturesque stage driver well-known throughout eastern Cali- 
fornia and western Nevada during the sixties. This frontier jape, 
for a time “the most popular song on the Comstock,” exists in several 
other versions, and the career of its mock-hero, including the incident 
which served as a basis for the song, can be documented from con- 
temporary sources. 

The earliest text of the ballad is on a broadside printed in 1865 
by T. C. Boyd of San Francisco.? 


THE PIONEER STAGE DRIVER 
Composed and sung by Charley Rhoades. 


1. I’m going to tell a story, and I’ll tell it in my song, 
I hope that it will please you, and I won’t detain you long; 


2. It’s about one of the old boys, so gallas and so fine, 
He used to carry mails, on the Pioneer line. 


3. He was such a favorite wherever he was seen, 
He was known about Virginia by the name of Bally * Green; 


4. Oh! he swung a whip so graceful, for he was bound to shine, 
As a high-toned driver on the Pioneer line. 


‘VI, 2 (June, 1942), 121-2. 

*The broadside is preserved in the California State Library. I have 
separated and numbered the stanzas of both this and the version following to 
facilitate reference. 


*This assimilated form of Baldy appears to have been common. See the 
Gold Hill News, May 29, 1865, (where it is misprinted Billy) and Aug. 24, 1866. 
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5. As he was driving up one night, as lively as a coon, 
He saw four men jump in the road, by the pale light 
of the moon; ‘ 


6. One sprung for his leaders, while another his gun he cocks, 
Saying, Bally I hate to trouble you, but pass me out that box. 


7. When Bally heard him say these words, he opened wide his 
eyes, 
He didn’t know what the devil to do, it took him by surprise; 


8. But he reached down in the boot, saying take it sir with 
pleasure, 

And out into the middle of the road, went Wells & Fargo’s 
treasure. 


9. Now when they’d got the treasure-box, they seem’d quite 
satisfied,— 
The man that held the horses, politely stepped aside, 


10. Saying, Bally, we’ve got what we want, just drive along 
your team, 
And he made the quickest time to Silver City ever seen. 
11. If you say greenbacks to Bally now, it makes him feel so 
sore, 
It’s the first time he was ever stopped, and he’s drove that 
road before; 
12. But they play’d four hands against his one, and shot guns 
was their game, 


And if I had been in Bally’s place, I’d have passed it out 
the same. 


In Wells Drury’s An Editor on the Comstock Lode‘ appears a 
version which may represent an early stage in the song’s traditional 
life.5 It is introduced there, along with a comment on the circum- 
stances of its composition, as part of a reminiscent quotation from 
James “Kettle Belly” Brown, long-time chief of Virginia City’s 
volunteer fire department. This text follows the broadside faith- 
fully in the number and general content of stanzas but exhibits 
numerous smaller verbal changes, the most significant being the 
- variation in the number of robbers and the suppression of first 
personality in the last stanza of the broadside. 


*(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), pp. 149-50. Drury did not 
arrive on the Comstock until about 1874, but his position on the “inside” gives 
weight even to his statements about earlier years. Professor Herbert E. Bolton 
of the University of California considers Drury’s the most trustworthy memoir 
of the period and place. 

* Drury’s scrapbooks were destroyed by fire in 1923, and Mr. Aubrey Drury, 
with whose permission I reprint this text, does not recall whether his father 
reproduced the song from memory or used some other source. 
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THE COMICAL HISTORY OF BALDY GREEN 


BALDY GREEN 


1. I'll tell you all a story, 
And I’Il tell it in a song. 
And I hope that it will please you, 
For it won’t detain you long; 


2. ’Tis about one of the old boys 
So gallus and so fine, 
Who used to carry mails 
On the Pioneer Line. 


3. He was the greatest favor-ite 
That ever yet was seen, 
He was known about Virginny 
By the name of Baldy Green. 


4. Oh, he swung a whip so gracefully, 
For he was bound to shine— 
For he was a high-toned driver 
On the Pioneer Line. 


5. Now, as he was driving out one night, 
As lively as a coon, 
He saw three men jump in the road 
By the pale light of the moon; 


6. Two sprang for the leaders, 
While one his shotgun cocks, 
Saying, “Baldy, we hate to trouble you, 
But just pass us out the box.” 


7. When Baldy heard them say these words 
He opened wide his eyes; 
He didn’t know what in the world to do, 
For it took him by surprise. 


8. Then he reached into the boot, 
Saying, “Take it, sirs, with pleasure,” 
So out into the middle of the road 
Went Wells & Fargo’s treasure. 





9. Now when they got the treasure-box 
They seemed quite satisfied, 
For the man who held the leaders 
Then politely stepped aside, 


10. Saying, “Baldy, we’ve got what we want, 
So drive along your team,” 
And he made the quickest time 
To Silver City ever seen. 
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Don’t say greenbacks to Baldy now, 
It makes him feel so sore; 

H’d traveled the road many a time, 
But was never stopped before. 


Oh, the chances they were three to one 
And shotguns were the game, 

And if you’d a-been in Baldy’s place 
You’d a-shelled her out the same. 


The traditional versions of the song were collected in California 
before 1924: one taken down by Phil S. Grant from J. A. Montgomery 
of Berkeley and the other by R. W. Gordon from a resident of Rose- 
ville.6 The Montgomery text, which I print here with Mr. Grant’s 
permission, opens abruptly, without the four-stanza introduction. 


BALDY GREEN, HIGH-TONED DRIVER OF THE PIONEER LINE 


3. 


* The two versions appear in Phil S. Grant, The Songs of the kd 
a Collection and a Survey (unpublished M.A. thesis, University of California, 


1924), pp. 151-4. 


One night when he was driving up 
As lively as a coon 

Three men jumped in the road 

By the pale light of the moon. 


Two of them caught his leaders, 
The other with shotgun cocked, 
Said, “Baldy, we hate to trouble you 
To hand us out the box.” 


When Baldy had heard all this, 

He opened wide his eyes; 

He didn’t know what the hell to do, 
It took him by surprise. 


He reached down into the boot 
Saying, “Gentlemen, with pleasure.” 
And out upon the ground he threw 
The Wells Fargo treasure. 


When they got the money 
They all seemed satisfied ; 
The two that held the leaders 
They politely stepped aside, 


And said, “Baldy, we’ve got all we want, 
So drive along your team,” 

He made the quickest time 

That Silver City has ever seen. 


Forty-Niners: 
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7. Now say, “Green Back” to Baldy, 
It makes him mighty sore; 
He drove the road so often 
And was never robbed before. 


In the other California version the opening has fallen into the 
come-all-ye pattern: 


Come all you jolly drivers 
And listen to my song. 


Succeeding stanzas identify the stage line as “the Wells, Fargo line”? 
and the town as Carson City. Stanzas four, seven, and eleven of 
the broadside version are wholly omitted. The robbers are four, 
as in the broadside, and Carson instead of Silver City is the town 
to which the stage makes. fast time. 


The statements of the circumstances of the song’s composition 
which accompany the Drury and Montgomery texts agree only in 
minor matters: explicitly in Green’s reaction to the song, and im- 
plicitly in regarding the piece as comic. J. A. Montgomery explained 
that Baldy Green “often boasted that he had never been robbed and 
had hinted that those who had been held up probably had an under- 
standing with the robbers. When Baldy’s turn came, the incident 
aroused so much amusement that a friend celebrated it in this song, 
much to Baldy’s disgust.”*® The robbery may indeed have been 
Green’s first and the “understanding with the robbers” a distorted 
reflexion of contemporary gossip about Green himself, but the exist- 
ence of similar stories about other men® suggests that this ex- 
planation is a late addition. 


Drury’s commentary on the song first describes a typical rendi- 
tion of it by Charley Rhoades on the stage of Piper’s Opera House 
and goes on to a consideration of its origin: 


I’ll always believe that Rhoades wrote Baldy Green 
himself, though I understand Hank Donnelly, Superin- 
tendent of the Eureka Con. mine tried to prove that 
Alf Doten did. The way the song came to be written 


* Since Wells, Fargo bought the Pioneer Line in 1866, this variation would 
have come about naturally. The Ben Holladay mentioned in the Wyoming 
version was the enterprising overland mail contractor and “stagecoach king” 
of the sixties. Before 1866 the Pioneer Line was a part of his holdings. 

* Grant, op. cit., p. 151. 

° ER. Spee of Big George, a teamster, who likewise boasted of never having 
been rob and was promptly and without resistance relieved of $500 on his next 
trip. See C. W. Haskins, The Argonauts of California (New York, 1890), p. 210. 
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was that Wells-Fargo’s stages were being robbed nearly 
every day, just as if Milton Sharp or Black Bart had 
been there, and their high-toned driver, Baldy Green, 
seemed to be the favorite with the road agents. Any- 
way, they stopped him oftener than any of the others. 

Some suspicious people used to say that Baldy was 
in with the play and gave the boys the right tip, but 
that was all josh. Everybody who knew Baldy protested 
that it wasn’t so, but it made him madder to tell it on 
him than if it really was true... 

The passage, “He made the quickest time to Silver 
City ever seen,” was sung very rapidly, and you must 
understand that the line in the song about Baldy never 
being stopped before was sarcasm. That’s what hurt 
him.?° 


The statement is of distinct value as a record of the song’s reception, 
but Drury’s mention of Piper’s Opera House and the reference to 
robberies “nearly every day” erroneously point to 1867 as the date 
of composition,!! obviously impossible since the printed broadside 
is dated two years earlier. 

In the Nevada Directory, For 1868-9 (San Francisco, 1868) Baldy 
is entered as “Green Geo. E., stage-driver,” and as the epithet 
‘“high-toned” may already have suggested, the profession was not 
without honor. Although they have left only a small trace in popular 
literature,!2 western stage drivers, often paid as much as $250 a 
month for risking their own and their passengers’ lives over dan- 
gerously narrow roads in all weathers, impressed contemporaries 
with their skill and daring in managing six half-broken horses 
hitched to high-slung Concord coaches. Baldy Green is mentioned 
several times in lists of these famous whips,'* and he is once described 
at some length: 


*’ Op. cit., pp. 148 f., 150. 

‘* John Piper did not take over Virginia City’s opera house until 1867; before 
that time it was known as Maguire’s. For the robberies see below the Gold Hill 
News reports of Sept. 7 and 9, 1867. 


* See “Bill Peters, the Stage Driver” and “The California Stage Company” 
in John A. and Alan Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads (New 
York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. 391, 393; “Song of the Overland Stage Driver” and 
an untitled fragment (having one stanza in common with the broadside, Drury, 
and Wyoming texts of “Baldy Green”) in Levette Jay Davidson, “Songs of the 
Rocky Mountain Frontier,” California Folklore Quarterly II, 102-4. Two stanzas 
and the chorus of this “Driver’s Song” are quoted in J. V. Frederick, Ben Holla- 
day: The Stagecoach King (Glendale: Arthur H. Clark, 1940), pp. 174-5. The 
first appearance of “The California Stage Company” was in Put’s Golden Songster 
(San Francisco: D. E. Appleton, 1858), p. 31. 

** Allen C. Bragg, “Pioneer Days in Nevada,” Second Biennial Report of the 
Nevada Historical Society, 1909-1910 (Carson City, 1911), p. 72; Drury, op. cit., 
pp. 140, 319. Sam Davis, History of Nevada (Reno, 1913), p. 244, refers to him 
as “one of the old-time drivers” frequently held up. 
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For many years “Baldy” Green was a favorite driver 
in the Sierra, but in 1866, and for a long time after- 
wards, he drove out of Virginia City, Nevada, on the 
Austin drive as far as Big Ned’s, seventy-five miles 
from Virginia. He was nearly six feet in height and 
proportionately built, and was altogether as handsome 
a man as one could wish to meet. His eye was large, 
lustrous and beautiful, His moustache was perfect. 
He wore a number seven boot and had a hand like a 
woman’s. There was a sparseness of hair on his head 
and he was known as Baldy in consequence. . .. He was 
fond of: John Barleycorn, and took his “snifters” with 
exceeding regularity. As a judge of that ambrosial 
decoction known as whiskey-punch Baldy Green was 
an accomplished juror. . . . “Artemus Ward,” said 
Baldy, “was the funniest man I ever had on the seat 
with me. . . . Mark Twain has ridden with me, but I 
never liked him. He seemed to study a long time before 
he said anything funny. And he never gave me a cigar 
or asked me to take a drink in his life.” ™4 


The incident which gave rise to the song took place shortly after 
midnight on May 22, 1865. That evening the Gold Hill News (Gold 
Hill, Nevada) reported the event briefly: 


Highway Robbery This Morning — Wells, Fargo & 
Co.’s Express Box Robbed of $6,500! — This morning 
at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes, the Pioneer stage was 
stopped by three men, armed with double-barreled shot- 
guns, near the Phoenix Mill, a short distance the other 
side of Silver City, who politely requested Baldy Green, 
the driver, to hand out Wells, Fargo and Co.’s Express 
box. Green, of course, being an obliging sort of chap, 
complied with the request, made more exacting by the 
pointed argument of three loaded shot-guns, and handed 
over the treasure-box without more delay than was 
necessary... . 


On May 23 both the Territorial Enterprise (Virginia City, Ne- 
vada) and the Virginia Union carried fuller accounts of the robbery. 
The Union story in particular illustrates several points in the ballad 
and clarifies the obscure allusion to green backs. 


Stage Robbery — Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express Box 
Robbed of $10,500.— About 12 o’clock Sunday night 


‘* Ben Truman, “Old Time Stage Drivers of the West Coast,” Overland 
Monthly "XX! (1898), 221. 
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the Pioneer stage was stopped by three highwaymen, 
armed with double-barreled shot-guns, near the Phoenix 
Mill, just below Silver City. Baldy Green, the driver, 
was quietly requested to pass out Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
express box, which he did. One of the rascals attended 
to the leaders, ready to shoot them in case they started; 
another looked out for the passengers, while a third at- 
tended to the receipt of the treasure. None of the pas- 
sengers were robbed; but on throwing the express box 
down, the driver was ordered to go on, but to “drive 
slow.” There was in the box $6,500 in gold, belonging 
to the Express, and $4,000 in greenbacks, belonging to 
Cahill & Eyre, brokers, of this city, for which the 
Express Company is not responsible, as it was only 
covered by a waybill and paid for as a package and not 
by valuation — Cahill and Eyre taking the risk. They 
offer five hundred dollars reward for the money. Wells, 
Fargo & Co. also offer a reward of $2,500 for the re- 
covery of their money, and $2,500 more for the arrest 
of the rogues, or a proportionate sum for the arrest of 
either of them. Chief Birdsall and his force of detectives 
have the matter in charge, and will try to do what they 
can toward ferreting out the villains, who should be 
treated to a swing at the end of a rope as soon as 
caught. This incident caused considerable excitement 
in town yesterday, and in future measures will be taken 
to prevent the treasure being taken with so much facility 
by the highwaymen. , 


The Territorial Enterprise account supplements the other reports 
with the information that the robbers were “disguised with masks” 
and that “parties from Silver City started out in search of the 
highwaymen as soon as Mr. Green arrived in that town and gave 
the alarm.” 

The robbery continued to be a topic of interest throughout the 
summer. Within the week four men were, without foundation, 
rumored to be under arrest in Gold Hill for the hold-up. In June 
two confessed murderers being held in Salt Lake City were “sup- 
posed to be the ones who attacked and robbed the stage of Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s treasure, near Gold Hill lately,” and almost simul- 
taneously a woman was arrested in San Francisco for complicity. 
By June 21 five men were under arrest in Austin (Nevada). In 
July three of them were brought to trial in Dayton, where the jail 
was surrounded by soldiers “to prevent an outbreak,” and in Septem- 
ber the jury finally convicted one man. 

Baldy Green meanwhile was not allowed to forget his inglorious 
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part in the affair. The newspapers rarely refer to him without 
mocking allusion to his non-resistance. On May 29, for example, 
the Gold Hill News reports the finding of the empty Wells, Fargo 
treasure-box “about half a mile to the east of the place where three 
foot-pads stopped the stage and compelled Billy (sic) Green to hand 
over, on peril of getting his old bald pate blown off his shoulders.” 
By a comic logic which interprets Green’s lack of courage as an 
attempt to protect his exposed skull, the frontier newspapers make 
his baldness a symbol of his ignominy. The News of June 5 is per- 
haps obliquely recalling Green when it describes the Pioneer Line 
as “just snatching things bald-headed.” 

In an item headed “And Ye Shall Have a Sign” the News of 
October 11 brings the jest to a temporary climax. 


Some chap who has an eye to the perpetuation of 
remarkable events has caused a neatly painted sign to 
be erected at the point on the road where Wells, Fargo 
& Co.’s treasure box was robbed. The following is the 
inscription: “Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Distributing Office 
— Baldy Green, Agent.” 


The following year was a quiet one for Green. His courage was 
impugned only once. On August 24 the Gold Hill News, in a comic 
supplement to the report of an attempted stage robbery at Steam- 
boat Springs, imagines how a number of local celebrities might have 
responded to the situation. 


Oh, but the slaughter was terrible! Bally Green was 
completely scalped in a desperate hand-to-hand combat 
with one of the highwaymen, and has hardly a hair left 
on his head. 


In 1867-1868, however, Green’s new misfortunes gave a fresh 
impetus to the jest and an increased popularity to the song. In the 
fall of 1867 Baldy’s stage was stopped twice, on successive days. On 
September 7 the News reports the first robbery: 


The Overland stage which left Virginia yesterday 
for Austin was stopped and robbed in the afternoon at 
Desert Wells Station, sixteen miles from the city, by 
three men wearing masks and armed with double-barrel 
shotguns. . .. Baldy is fated to be the driver when the 
majority of great robberies occur. 


On its return trip the stage was stopped again, and shotguns were 
again the weapons employed. 
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The driver, who had been stopped only the day before, 
replied that the highwaymen could have [the Wells, 
Fargo box], and suiting the word, pitched the treasure 
box at [their leader’s] head, it being the same box 
which had been broken open the day before, and being 
split with an ax, and empty, it flew into pieces as it 
neared the head of the robber. The driver then put 
the whip to his horses and escaped without being 
scalped. (News, Sept. 9.) 


In June, 1868, Green’s bad luck reached its climax. The Terri- 
torial Enterprise of June 12 devotes almost a full column to a 
“Robbery of the Overland Stage.” Three robbers, armed with double- 
barreled shotguns, had plundered Baldy’s stage of $5000. The Enter- 
prise concludes its account: 


Baldy Green is exceedingly unlucky — the road agents 
appear to have singled him out as their special man 
to halt and plunder, and they always come at him with 
shotguns. 


The robbery is mentioned again on June 13, when the Enterprise 
observes that “all in regard to this affair remains in statu quo.” By 
June 23, however, a short announcement reveals that Green’s status, 
at least, had changed. 


Baldy Green has thrown up his position as driver 
on the Overland route. The Kukluxers have always 
been heavy on him. Baldy is as good and trusty a 

g driver as ever cracked a whip. 


This item is corrected and somewhat elaborated on the following 
day under the head “Wasn’t Afraid.” 


Baldy Green says he did not resign his position as 
driver on the Overland route — that he was not afraid 
to drive that route or any other route — but was dis- 
charged by Wells, Fargo & Co. He wishes it distinctly 
understood that he was discharged and that he did not 
quit of his own accord or through fear of the Kuk- 
luxers wont to appear unto him oft in the stilly night, 
and holding shotguns and things at his head, demand- 
ing him to come down from his box and pass over his 
treasure. Baldy, in fact, has been exceedingly unlucky. 
It has always been his misfortune to have the road 
agents get after him and by well-laid plans get him in 
such tight places that he could only yield to their wishes 
or have the top of his head laid waste, though a better 
driver never cracked a whip or a joke. 


Except to record his brief appearance at the examination of two 
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suspects a week later the press gives Baldy Green no more attention. 
The comedy is over, and the butt of this frontier fun drops from 
sight.15 

The minstrel author of the ballad about this unfortunate stage 
driver, Charles Bensell, or Charley Rhoades as he was known pro- 
fessionally, had as a young man come around the Horn in 1849 on 
the steamer Pittsburg. Even in the fifties he began to make a repu- 
tation as a banjo-player and composer of “original pieces.” In the 
sixties, as a member of various melodeon companies which played in 
San Francisco and made the circuit of the mining camps, he visited 
Virginia City nearly every season. In 1865, for example, he made 
his first appearance of the season at Maguire’s Opera House in 
May 27, less than a week after the robbery which was to become 
the basis of the ballad; he continued as a member of the company 
until August 18, when he was given a benefit performance. It must 
have been some time during the 1865 season—presumably rather 
early in his engagement—that Rhoades composed his song about 
Baldy Green. 


Baldy Green, like many other songs of minstrel generation, is 
a “local hit.” Melodeon companies often found it profitable to spice 
their skits, burlettas, “Ethiopian entertainments,” and solo turns 
with local allusions, and an appreciation of the humorous force of 
Baldy Green requires some knowledge of local circumstances. It is 
perhaps significant that of the eight songs probably or certainly 
composed by Charley Rhoades only three have enjoyed even a limited 
existence in oral tradition.1° Undoubtedly their dependence on local 
knowledge has been a powerful deterrent to continued traditional 
life. The reshaping which Baldy Green undergoes in the Wyoming 
version is clearly the result of ignorance of the song’s original object 
—to celebrate in detail and from a comically sympathetic point of 
view the unheroic action of a baffled and embarrassed man. In the 
Wyoming version the road agents have grown like Falstaff’s buck- 
ram men, and a strangely metamorphosed Baldy Green runs the 
gantlet of robbers to die full of honor and six-gun bullets. The 
heroic patterns which Hollywood has imposed on frontier life are 
evidently not all of her own making. 
Reed College 


‘* Drury, op. cit., p. 150, says that Green bought a ranch near Winnemucca 
and later became justice of the peace. Alvin F. Harlow, Old Waypbills (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century, 1934), p. 256, places him in Idaho and later in 
northern California. 

*°T hope to treat both Charley Rhoades and his songs at greater length 
elsewhere. 




















FOLKLORE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1944 
by 
R. 8. Boggs 





Despite the war folklore scholars in the New World are con- 
tinuing their activities as usual. Augusto Raul Cortazar, member 
of Folklore Americas in Buenos Aires and director of the department 
of ethnography and folklore of the Museum of ethnography of the 
Faculty of philosophy and letters of the University of Buenos Aires, 
offered an introduction to folklore course to 14 students in the Mu- 
seum. In Salta, Argentina, he lectured before the Argentine society 
of anthropology on the making of a Carnival drum in Seclantas and 
on the equestrian procession in honor of the Virgin of Candelaria 
in Molinos (with illustrations). On the radio program of the new 
folklore society, Mi rancho, he lectured on folklore bibliography. With 
the help of students in his folklore bibliography course, some 800 
folklore articles have been excerpted from 70 periodicals. He is 
beginning to catalog the Felix F. Outes library, acquired by the 
Museum. This library is of folklore interest. Students of Francisco 
de Aparicio, director of this same Museum, have compiled a bibliog- 
raphy of Peruvian chronicles and a theme index of them of more 
than 2000 cards, which will be incorporated into the Museum’s cata- 
log. Though their principal interest is archeology, these cards should 
bring to light considerable material of folklore interest. Arthur 
Posnansky, member of Folklore Americas in Bolivia, went to U. S. A. 
early in 1944, to supervise publication of his large work on early 
Indian culture of the lake Titicaca and Tihuanacu region. Luis da 
Camara Cascudo, of Natal, Rio Grande do Norte, Brasil, through 
newspapers, correspondence and A sociedade brasileira de folklore, 
is doing excellent work in stimulating contacts between Brasilian 
folklorists and those abroad by making known in Brasil names and 
addresses of folklorists in Portugal and other New World countries. 
Carleton Sprague Smith of New York gave a course on Social history 
of the U.S. A. in the Escola livre de sociologia e politica of Sao Paulo, 
Brasil, during 1944. A rather elaborate outline of the 48 lectures 
and accompanying bibliography of 323 titles is published in the 1944 
Anuario of this Escola (p. 51-76). Several of the lectures are of 
folklore interest, such as “Folkloric art of the people” and “Music 
since the Civil War.” Luc Lacourciére, of Laval university in Que- 
bec, Canada, gave a paper on French Canadian folklore studies and 
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their relation to Canadian literature in French, before the North 
American French language and literature section of the Modern 
language association of America meeting in New York, December 
27, 1944. In musical adaptations, concerts and phonographic record- 
ings, Pablo Garrido is doing much to show Chile’s musicians the 
wealth of material available to them in their native folklore. Justino 
Cornejo, member of Folklore Americas in Ecuador, with a discourse 
on “Folklore: science and emotion,” inaugurated a course on Ecua- 
dorean folklore, January 26, 1944, in the Instituto superior de peda- 
gogia y letras, in Quito. Other members of the organizing com- 
mittee of this course are Pedro P. Traversari and Juan Pablo Mujioz. 
In the same Institute, Cornejo also lectured on Folklore as a new 
scientific discipline and the need of its inclusion in educational pro- 
grams, and in the Ateneo of Quito on Ecuadorean folksongs and 
beliefs. Amalia Millan presented a thesis on folklore in November 
1942 in the School of music of the National university of Mexico to 
obtain her title of professor of folklore. She offered a course on 
Indigenous national folklore in the Universidad feminina de México, 
in Mexico City in August 1944. These lectures were illustrated with 
dances, songs, instruments and regional dress. Guillermo Tell Ber- 
toni, member of Folklore Americas in Paraguay, studied in the 
U. S. A. during 1944. Before leaving Asuncién, he organized an 
Academia de cultura guarani, in which folklore will be of prime 
interest. Victor Navarro del Aguila, member of Folklore Americas 
in Cuzco, Peru, appointed to a newly created professorship in folk- 
lore in the Faculty of letters of the National university of Cuzco by 
the Council of this University April 24, 1943, has had collected during 
his first year: Folk tales and riddles, by Lelia Barrionuevo de 
Morote; Beliefs, by Efrain Morote; Children’s games, by Isaias 
Bayona B.; Folk medicine, by Oscar Nijiez del Prado; and Festivals 
and ceremonies, by Jorge Yabar Moreno. Copies of these valuable 
materials have been deposited in the central library of the Univer- 
sity, where a special folklore section of books and archives is planned. 
Navarro del Aguila has over a thousand cards and hopes to finish 
soon a Calendar of Peruvian folk festivals. He also has notes on 148 
folkdances, chiefly of Cuzco and Puno, and on 500 nicknames. B. H. 
Bronson, University of California, Berkeley, California, U. S. A., 
received a Guggenheim fellowship for 1944-1945 to study music of 
Child’s ballads. Sister Joseph Marie, of the Community of sisters, 
servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, spent the summer of 
1944 in Santa Fe, New Mexico, U. S. A., and surrounding territory, 
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gathering material for her Ph.D. thesis at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which will be on the contribution of the Catholic church to 
southwestern U.S. A. folkdrama. Louis C. Jones, of State teachers 
college, Albany, New York, U. S. A., began a folklore section in 
September 1944, III, no. 1 of the Yorker, pub. by the N. Y. state 
historical association, chiefly for high school students, who are en- 
couraged to contribute folklore items through its pages. R. S. Boggs’ 
spent July and August 1944 in the Dominican Republic, where he 
lectured on the science of folklore and established studies in this field, 
with archive and card file, in the University of Santo Domingo. On 
the way, he stopped in Havana, Cuba, where he gave a lecture mark- 
ing the revival of the Cuban folklore society, and in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, where he also made efforts to stimulate interest in folklore 
study. Calvin Claudel, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, U. S. A., spent several weeks during June and July 
1944 making recordings at Louisiana state university of Louisiana 
French folklore, chiefly folktales from Avoyelles parish, of some 25 
different texts, about one-third of them standard European magic 
and romantic tales, of which he is making phonetic transcriptions. 

About a dozen new societies, institutes and other organizations 
for the study and nurture of folklore have been established. A new 
folklore society, called Mi rancho, has been organized in Buenos Aires 
for gatherings and festive occasions for enjoying folk art, music, 
dance, etc., as a living tradition. Its tenor is popular rather than 
scientific, but its young and ambitious members may well increase 
folklore interests in erudite circles there. They have one-half hour 
of radio time Sundays on the Buenos Aires state radio. The Insti- 
tuto nacional de la tradicién was created December 20, 1943, by the 
Argentine government as its official national organization for folk- 
lore. Juan Alfonso Carrizo, member of Folklore Americas in Buenos 
Aires, is director. Manuel Gémez Carrillo, collector of northern 
Argentine folk music and dance, is assistant director. Bruno Jaco- 
vella, director of the folklore department of the Instituto de coopera- 
cién universitaria, is secretary. This new folklore institute will 
collect folklore materials systematically all over Argentina, organize 
an archive, museum and library. Collaborators are to be appointed. 
All will work in the field, collecting; only the secretary will remain 
in Buenos Aires. The Institute is divided into 3 sections: literature, 
music and dance, social and material culture. It is hoped to establish 
a periodical and issue other publications. There is being organized 
in La Paz, Bolivia, an Instituto Kolla, for the study of Kolla 
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(Aymara), Quechua and other dialects, and of Bolivian folklore in 
general. Much folklore material is expected to be collected, and a 
sizeable publication is contemplated for the fourth centenary cele- 
bration of the Spanish foundation of the city of Nuestra Sefiora de 
La Paz. The National school of music of Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, 
founded November 6, 1948, a Centro de pesquisas folkléricas, under 
the professorship of national folklore in this School, held by Luis 
Heitor Correa de Azevedo, member of Folklore Americas in Brasil, 
to collect, study and disseminate Brasilian folkmusic. Sa Pereira, 
director of the School, Correa de Azevedo, Brasilio Itiberé, professor 
of folklore in the Conservatorio nacional de canto orfeédnico, Renato 
Almeida, Basilio de Magalhaes and others spoke at the opening of 
this Centro in the Francisco Manoel room of the School. Recordings 
of folkmusic of Ceara were played. About 100 disks of folkmusic 
from various parts of Brasil have already been recorded and copies 
sent to the Folksong archive of the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Centro begins its publications with “A escola na- 
cional de musica e as pesquisas de folklore musical no Brasil” and 
“Relacéo dos discos gravados no estado de Goids em junho de 1942.” 
A Department of folkloric investigation of the Faculty of fine arts 
of the University of Chile, consisting of Eugenio Pereira Salas, 
member of Folklore Americas in Chile, Carlos Lavin, Carlos Isamitt, 
Jorge Urrutia’ B., Pablo Garrido, Alfonso Letelier Viu, Filomena 
Salas (secretary) has circulated a small questionnaire folder con- 
taining instructions for collecting musical folklore and related data, 
with a view to establishing collaborators in all parts of Chile. 24 
tunes on 10 phonograph records, with pamphlet of comments, have 
already been offered for sale. A concert of Chilean folkmusic was 
presented in Santiago July 26, 1944, by the Society of chamber music 
of the Institute of musical extension of the University of Chile, of 
historic, traditional and contemporary folkmusic, selected by the 
Department of folkloric. investigation of the Faculty of fine arts of 
this University, with the collaboration of eminent Chilean musical 
folklore authorities like Pereira Salas, Pablo Garrido and Carlos 
Isamitt. An International institute of Afro-American studies was 
founded October 20, 1943, by vote of the First interamerican demo- 
graphic congress. It will be situated in the National school of 
anthropology in Mexico City. It is interested in various aspects of 
American Negro life, including folklore. Provisional officers: Fer- 
nando Ortiz, director; D. F. Rubin de la Borbolla, treasurer; J. A. 
Viv6, chief of publications. The founding of an Instituto de folklore 
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nicaragiiense—secci6n oriental, is announced in Camino, boletin del 
folklore nicaragiiense (Granada, Nicaragua) May 19, 1944, no. 1, 
of 4 pages. The director, Francisco Pérez Estrada, in a good intro- 
ductory essay, explains the name, sets the tone, and tells of the 
current activities of his group. This number contains news items, 
3 Nicaraguan ballad texts, and various folklore about the garrobo. 
The Interamerican university in Panama City has been established. 
Its rector, Octavio Méndez Pereira, has had a sympathetic interest 
in folklore ever since he was inspired by the work of the Chilean 
foiklore society during his student days at the University of Chile 
in 1911. The Institute of folklore research, under the direction of 
Myron Schaeffer, has begun to function in this Interamerican uni- 
versity. In July and November 1944 the first 2 numbers of its 
Bulletin appeared, with fine collections of tamboritos and mejoranas, 
taken from its archive and prepared with the help of students in 
the folklore seminar. 2 more numbers of this Bulletin have been 
planned. At the end of 1944 this Institute suspended its activities 
until the various governments concerned approve the convention 
providing international support for this University. Meantime, 
Schaeffer is traveling in the other American republics. The Sociedad 
folklérica del Cusco was founded May 20, 1944, in the city of Cuzco, 
Peru, under the able presidency of Victor Navarro del Aguila, mem- 
ber of Folklore Americas in Cuzco, who holds the professorship of 
folklore in the University there. A bulletin and other publications, 
an archive, library, collecting and extension activities, etc., are 
planned. It is hoped eventually that a Folklore department will 
be organized in the University. The act of inauguration was held 
in the University auditorium, with a special program, and the Rector 
pledged the support of the University, as will doubtless all American 
folklorists to this ancient New World cultural center. An Institute 
on Music in contemporary life was held September 14-17, 1944, at 
the University of California in Los Angeles. One session dealt with 
American folkmusic, its European background, Negro contribution, 
etc. Another dealt with the dance in American culture. A folklore 
conference was held at Emporia, Kansas, U. S. A., under the auspices 
of the Kansas state teachers college, July 13-14, 1944. Papers, sing- 
ing, and dancing provided a well filled program. The Folk arts 
foundation of America, of St. Paul, Minnesota, U. S. A., organized 
as a nonprofit, educational, social and patriotic corporation, held its 
first meeting September 30, 1944. It aims to stimulate interest in 
folk handicrafts, music, dance, drama and other forms of folk art. 
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It intends to establish and operate a folk arts museum, park and 
center, to educate, collect and preserve materials in this field. It 
hopes to sustain itself by dues of a large membership, grants, gifts, 
etc., and to contribute to a better understanding among the diverse 
cultural groups in U. S. A. The New York folklore society was 
founded October 6, 1944, at the annual convention of the New York 
historical association in Albany, New York, U. S. A., where several 
papers on folklore were read. These two organizations will be in- 
dependent but affiliated. This Society is interested in the collection 
and use of New York folklore. It plans to publish an organ, the 
New York folklore quarterly, at Cornell university press, beginning 
with vol. I, no. 1, February, 1945. Harold W. Thompson of Cornell 
is president of the Society ; Louis C. Jones of New York state teachers 
college is editor of the Quarterly. 

In addition to publications of the new organizations described 
above, a féw other new publication outlets for folklore have appeared. 
Folklore, tribuna del pensamiento peruano, appeared in Lima, Peru, 
in September 1942, afio I, no. 1. Nos. 2-3 appeared November- 
December 1942. Afio II, no. 4 appeared in March 1943; nos. 5-6, 
May-June; 7-8, July-September; 9, October-November. Ajo III, 
no. 10 appeared January-February 1944, the last received. Pagination 
is continuous, with p. 236 ending no. 10. The stated purpose is 
journalistic diffusion of artistic and literary Peruvian folklore, to 
strengthen nationalism and nourish creative art in native tradition. 
Several articles describe some aspects of Peruvian folklore, but the 
dominant tone is popular or folksy, literary and artistic. Cornell 
studies in American history, literature and folklore, issued by Cornell 
university, Ithaca, New York, U. S. A., began publication January 
1944 with Edith E. Cutting’s Lore of an Adirondack county. This 
series offers an outlet for Cornell students. The Viking fund of 
New York, a foundation created and endowed at the instance of Axel 
L. Wenner-Gren, for scientific, educational and charitable purposes, 
began in 1943, with Ethnography of the Yagua, a series of publica- 
tions in anthropology, which promise to contain much of folklore 
interest. These reports of research will appear at irregular inter- 
vals. They are excellently printed, with abundant plates where 
illustrative materials are pertinent. 

Many meetings, conferences, festivals and other activities of 
established organizations with folklore interests have been held and 
progressed during the year. The Argentine folklore association 
opened for public consultation in March 1944 a bibliographic service. 
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A project of recording folkmusic among the Cora and Huichol Indians 
of Nayarit and Jalisco, Mexico, is reported in Boletin indigenista 
(Mexico, D. F.) 1944, IV, 180-185. The American folklore society 
held a general meeting December 30, 1944, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Charles Seeger, of the Panamerican union, led a dis- 
cussion on folklore and music. B. A. Botkin, L. C. Jones, L. J. David- 
son, M. Smith and G. Reichard gave papers. The ms. collections of 
folklore material made by the Southern California writers’ project 
of the Work projects administration, deposited in the University of 


California in Los Angeles, California, U. S. A., are briefly described 


in CFQ 1944, III, 240-241. The fourth annual Western folklore 
conference was held at the University of Denver, Colorado, U. S. A., 
July 20-22, 1944, again under the inspiring leadership of L. J. David- 
son (who received this year’s Chicago folklore society prize), aimed 
to strengthen appreciation of the American heritage and under- 
standing of foreign elements. Drama, song, dance, and a chuck 
wagon supper vivified folklore interests, in addition to a number of 
serious papers read. B. A. Botkin, F. Gillmor, J. W. Ashton and 
other notable visitors participated. CFQ 1944, III, 321-322 gives 
a fuller report. The seventh annual meeting of the Hoosier folk- 
lore society was held October 26, 1944, in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
U.S.A. The Michigan folklore society held its annual meeting March 
17, 1944, at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
U. S. A. The French folklore society, of New York, founded in 
1936, to promote in U. S. A. knowledge of French folklore and to 
serve as a center of information on French folk dances, songs, cos- 
tumes and legends, continues to publish its French folklore bulletin, 
which began publication in 1942. No. XII, for December 1944, con- 
tains an interesting article on the Legend of the Christmas rose, 
with words and music of 5 Christmas songs. A bibliography of 
French folklore is now being compiled. The Society held its annual 
folk song and dance recital May 5 and 13, 1944, at Columbia univer- 
sity in New York. The Folk arts center in New York held an In- 
stitute on early American folk arts May 5-7, 1944, the first of a 
projected series. Opened concurrently was an exhibit of Master- 
pieces of early American folk arts. Lectures by Elizabeth Burchenal 
on Development of the folk arts movement, E. C. Lindeman on Amer- 
ican spirit, M. N. Rawson on Early American folk arts, W. R. Dunton 
on Early American quilt patterns, E. S. Brazer on use of paint in 
decoration of early rural interiors, T. F. Hamlin on Early American 
folk architecture, G. E. Brumbaugh on Pennsylvania folk architec- 
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ture, R. W. Gordon on American folksong, and E. Burchenal on 
American folkdance, with illustrations and discussions, were directed 
to interest educators, students, designers and craftsmen. The fifth 
Catskill folk festival was held at Camp Woodland, Phoenicia, New 
York, August 5-6, 1944. Folk singing and square dancing were 
special features of the program. The Public library of Brooklyn, 
New York, continues to sponsor the weekly radio programs begun 
July 1943 over station WNYC on Thursdays at 5:45 P.M. under the 
direction of Elaine Lambert Lewis, entitled ‘““Folksongs of the seven 
million.” The broad public contacts made by these programs have 
caused the Library’s folklore archive to grow considerably through 
the contributions sent in by listeners. The North Carolina folklore 
society held its annual meeting in Raleigh, North Carolina, U. S. A., 
December 7, 1944. R. S. Boggs spoke on Latin American folklore. 
N. I. White reported on the Brown collection. B. L. Lunsford spoke 
on North Carolina mountain folksongs and illustrated by singing 
some with his own banjo accompaniment, in the true style of the 
folk, among whom he lives. Publication is assured the large collec- 
tion of North Carolina folklore made over a period of 30 years by 
F. C. Brown and many other members of the North Carolina folk- 
lore society, whose secretary he was. The Rockefeller foundation 
gave a large grant for editorial preparation of the ms. and Duke 
university press guaranteed publication. General editor is N. I. 
White of Duke. Some 4000 items of folksong and ballad will furnish 
material for vols. I and II, to be edited by H. M. Belden and A. P. 
Hudson, with George Herzog preparing the music. Some 2000 items 
of names, sayings, riddles, proverbs, rimes, games and legends will 
be edited by G. P. Wilson, A. Taylor, B. J. Whiting, P. Brewster 
and S. Thompson as vol. III. Vol. IV, edited by W. D. Hand and 
P. Brewster, will contain some 2000 items of customs and beliefs. 
The 11th National folk festival was held May 10-13, 1944, in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., again under the able direction of 
Sarah Gertrude Knott, its founder. The value of folklore to further 
understanding among nations and to integrate diverse groups within 
a nation was the general theme, shown chiefly through folk music, 
song and dance. The Tennessee folklore society held its annual 
meeting October 28, 1944, at George B. Peabody college, Nashville, 
Tennessee, U.S. A. Papers were read by D. Davidson, G. P. Jackson 
and others. The Texas folklore society held its 29th annual meeting 
in Austin, Texas, U. S. A., April 22-23, 1944. The program is pub- 
lished in TFSP 1944, XIX, 200-201. The Wisconsin folklore society 
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held its annual meeting April 14-15, 1944, at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, U. S. A. The Instituto cultural 
venezolano-britanico, in its session of November 12, 1943, heard 
recordings of English, Irish, Scotch and Gaelic folksongs played 
and commented by James Smith. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Al—América indigena, 6rgano oficial del Instituto indigenista inter- 
americano. Mexico, D. F. 


AIEC—Anales del Instituto de etnografia americana de la Univer- 
sidad nacional de Cuyo. Mendoza, Argentina. 


AILC—<Anales del Instituto de lingiiistica de la Universidad nacional 
de Cuyo. Mendoza, Argentina. 


AS—American speech. Columbia university press. New York. 
ASFM—Anuario de la Sociedad folklérica de México. Mexico, D. F. 
ASGH—Anales de la Sociedad de geografia e historia de Guatemala. 
BFM—Boletin de filologia. Montevideo, Uruguay.: 


BIFP—Boletin del Instituto de investigaciones folkléricas. Univer- 
sidad interamericana. Panama. 


CFQ—California folklore quarterly, organ of the California folklore 
society. University of California press. Berkeley, 
Calif. U.S. A. 


CP—Cultura politica, revista mensal de estudos brasileiros. Rio de 
Janeiro. 


FA—Folklore Americas. 


HFB—Hoosier folklore bulletin, organ of the Hoosier folklore society. 
Bloomington, Indiana. U. S. A. 


JAF—Journal of American folklore. U.S. A. 

P—E]) palacio. Santa Fe, New Mexico. U.S. A. 
RAMSP—Revista do Arquivo municipal. Sao Paulo, Brasil. 
RBRJ—Revista brasileira. Rio de Janeiro. 
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RMS—Revista mexicana de sociologia. Instituto de investigaciones 
sociales. Universidad nacional de México. Mexico, 
D. F. 


SFQ—Southern folklore quarterly. U.S. A. 
TFSB—Tennessee folklore society bulletin. U.S. A. 
TFSP—Texas folklore society publications. Austin, Texas. U.S. A. 


TMS—tTlalocan, a journal of source materials on the native cultures 
of Mexico. Sacramento, California. U.S. A. 


WP—Waman Puma. Cuzco, Peru. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Albuquerque Lima, Silvio Jilio. Programa de americanismo. Lei- 
tura (Rio de Janeiro) 1943, no. 12, p. 20, 22. 


Broad, forward-looking general vista. 


Basauri, Carlos. El] psicoandlisis y la etnologia. AI 1944, IV, 
265-273. 


Advocates use of psychoanalysis in study of traditional culture, especially 
in understanding significance of impact of European culture on the American 
Indian. Adduces illustrations. 


[Boas, Franz] Lowie, Robert H. Franz Boas (1858-1942) ; bibliog- 
raphy of Franz Boas in folklore. JAF 1944, LVII, 59-69. 


Evaluation of his scholarship. His folklore bibl. is chronologically listed. 


[Boas, Franz] Reichard, Gladys A. Franz Boas and folklore. Amer- 
ican anthropologist 1943, XLV, 52-57. 


Boggs, Ralph S. El folklore, definicién, ciencia y arte. ASFM 1942, 
III, 7-16. 


Read in session of March 30, 1943, of this Society. Spanish translation 
of FA 1943, III, no. 1, p. 1-8. 


Boggs, R. S. Folklore bibliography for 1943. SFQ 1944, VIII, 27-100. 


Classified and commented, preceded by 5 p. of news items. 


Boggs, R. S. Clasificacién del folklore. FA 1944, IV, 1-8. 


A general classification, based on the best previous ones, to serve to 
classify archive texts of folklore materials and bibliography and publications 
about folklore, as well as a collector’s guide. Rev. ed. pub. as no. II of the 
Seccién de lingiiistica y folklore, Facultad de filosofia, Universidad de Santo 
Domingo 1944, 15 pp. 
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Boggs, R.S. Folklore democratico y cultura aristocratica. WP 1944, 
ano IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 13-16. 
Reprint of FA 1942, II, no. 2, 17-20. 


Brewster, Paul G. Notes on contributions of the clergy to folklore 
and allied fields. SFQ 1943, VII, 173-186. 


Lists numerous clergymen and missionaries and their pubs. of folklore 
interest, from various parts of the world. 


Bureau of American ethnology. Sixtieth annual report of the... 
to the secretary of the Smithsonian institution, 1942-1943. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1944. 9 p. 


Report on pubs. and activities during the year, many of folklore interest. 


Cadilla de Martinez, Maria. El] folklore. ASFM 1942, III, 43-66. 
Rich and informative survey, on definition and nature of folklore, its 
appearance through world literature, its divisions, its schools and theories 
of origin and interpretation, its cultivation and pubs. by modern scholars 
in Europe and America, especially Puerto Rico. 


Cezar, Osério. O alcool através dos tempos. RAMSP 1943, ano IX, 
vol, XCII, 73-89. 

In first part surveys (p. 73-81) appearance of alcoholic drinks and 
drunkeness in mythology, legend, religious use and custom, from Noah and 
Lot, ancient China, Egypt, India, Greek mythology and Rome, through its 
exaltation by medieval Catholocism and damnation by Renascence art, down 
to Indians of Brasil. 


Chartois, Jo. Le folklore francais depuis 1938. JAF 1944, LVII, 
208-210. 


Summary of folklore activity in France since German occupation. 


Clasificacién del folklore. Ciudad Trujillo, La nacién 1944. 15 p. 
(Universidad de Santo Domingo. Facultad de filosofia. Seccién 
de lingiiistica y folklore, II.) 
New ed. of instructions for collecting, first pub. in I of this series, and 
a rather complete classification, rev. of FA 1944, IV, 1-8, which may serve 
to classify both bibl. and materials and serve as questionnaire. A first 
attempt to establish a system which it is hoped may be developed and become 
standard. 


Davila, Victor M. Sentido humanista y trascendencia sociolégica del 
folklore. Letras (Lima) 1943, 2° cuatrimestre, p. 242-251. 


Frazer, James George. La rama dorada, magia y religién; versién 
espafiola de Elizabeth y Tadeo I. Campuzano. Mexico, D. F., 
Fondo de cultura econémica 1944. 912 p. 


Spanish translation of the abbreviated English version of the Golden 
bough. 
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Gamio, Manuel. Actividades del Instituto indigenista interamericano; 
extracto del informe presentado al consejo directivo del Instituto 
indigenista interamericano en la asamblea celebrada el 18 de abril 
de 1944 (versiones en espajiol, inglés y portugués). Mexico, D. F., 
Ediciones del Instituto indigenista interamericano 1944. 43 p. 


General account of background, program, functions, organization, manage- 
ment, financing and work performed by this Institute. 


Guia e instrucciones para la recoleccién de materiales folkléricos. 
Ciudad Trujillo 1944. 8 p. (Universidad de Santo Domingo. 
Facultad de filosofia. Seccién de lingiiistica y folklore, I.) 

Lists various types of folklore to be sought. Preliminary effort to ac- 


cumulate archive materials previous to work of R. S. Boggs there July- 
August 1944. For fuller ed. see Clasificacién del folklore, in this same section. 


Hernandez de Alba, Gregorio. Lo indigena como expresién ameri- 
cana. AI 1944, IV, 223-225. 


Indicated widespread cultural similarities among New World Indians. 
Paul Kirchhoff, AI 1944, IV, 227-231, disagrees and points out great cultural 
diversities. 


Herriott, J. H. Folklore from Marco Polo: Russia. CFQ 1944, III, 
309-317. 


Various passages and summaries from Marco Polo’s travels describing 
customs and other folklore of Russia. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. Far eastern fox lore. CFQ 1944, 
III, 124-147. 


Essays a beginning study of the rich fox material in Oriental (especially 
China and Japan) folklore. Reviews and summarizes, as well as materials 
available in European languages permit, tales and beliefs about the fox. 
Believes the original home of this material to be north-eastern China. Com- 
pares it with similar materials about snake in India and weasel in Europe. 


L. A. R. Al tabaco, la planta del milagro; historia, uso, leyenda. 
Previsién y seguridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, VIII, 529-546. 


[Latcham, R. E.] Schwab, Federico. Ricardo E. Latcham { 16 de 
octubre de 1943. Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1943, XII, 
271-279. 

Surveys his life and works, with bibl. Born in England, March 5, 1869, 
long professor in Santiago, and since 1928 director of Museum of natural 
history of Chile, his chief interest was primitive American Indian culture, 
especially Araucanian, in which field he published much of folklore interest. 
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Muelle, Jorge C. Campo y limites del folklore. WP 1944, ajio IV, 
vol. III, no. 16, p. 40-45. 

Attempts to define folklore and show its place among neighboring fields 


(ethnography, sociology, archeology, history). Gives some erroneous and 
vague ideas, but is praiseworthily serious in a field plagued by superficiality. 


Pizarro L., Leopoldo. La metodologia etnolégica frente al folklore. 
La opinién (Santiago de Chile) Oct. 29, 1944, p. 10. 
Rightly advocates broad historic-geographic perspective in study of folk- 


lore and environmental factors determining its growth; but wrongly identifies 
methods of folklore study too closely with those of ethnology. 


Ramos, Artur. Estudos de folklore; o mito e o conto popular: as 
antigas teorias mitograficas; as teorias filolégicas e alegéricas; as 
teorias fisicas e astronémicas. .. RBRJ 1943, III, no. 6, p. 137-152; 
no. 7, p. 170-174; no. 8, p. 12-25. 

To be continued. Traces efforts to distinguish between myth and folk- 


tale, but sees little basis for differentiating the 2 types, whose theories of 
origin and dissemination are explained and analyzed. 


Rey, Agapito. Algunos aspectos de las costumbres de Galicia. ASFM 
1942, III, 101-110. 


Descriptive remarks on songs (with words only of some), dances, bards, 
augury, magic books, evil eye, etc. 


Ribeiro, Joaquim. Folklore de guerra. RBRJ 1943, III, no. 6, p. 
153-171. 

When soldiers assemble in war with their diverse folklore, from the 
fusion and new conditions emerges a new folklore, in the old patterns but 
adapted to new situations, with a predominantly mystic tone. Examples 
are given from Brasil and 1914 world war. A stimulating contribution. 


Riley, Susan B. The teacher and folk arts. TFSB 1943, IX, no. 1, 
p. 1-9. 


Fine statement of advantages of teaching folklore in schools. 


Rowe, John H. Métodos y fines del estudio folkl6érico. WP 1944, aio 
IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 21-28. 


Good brief essay on meaning of folklore, how to collect and analyze it, 
tales and motives, significance of variants, methods, values, etc. 


Seppilli, Anita. Lendas sébre o oceano Atlantico. RAMSP 1943, ano 
IX, vol. XCIII, 31-52. 
Surveys mythology, legends, traditions, beliefs, etc., related to the 


Atlantic Ocean, in Occidental literature, from ancient times down to the 
time of Columbus. 
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Spitzer, Leo. Sobre un nuevo método de tipologia lingiiistica. AILC 


1942 (pub. 1944) II, 109-127. 


Considers some general principles of theory of interpretation of cultural 
change (applied here to language) which should interest folklorists. 


Universidad interamericana. Programa de estudios superiores de 


los institutos de legislaci6n comparada y derecho internacional, 
investigaciones sociales y econémicas, investigaciones folkléricas. 
Panama, Imprenta nacional 1944. 48 p. 

Gives statutes of this university and plans of the 3 above named (of 6 
projected) institutes, with text in Spanish and English. Institute of folk- 
lore research (p. 39-48) is directed by Myron Schaeffer. Its purpose, 
seminars, conditions for admission, credits, plan for seminar of 1943-1944, 
interchange of material, bulletin, visiting professors, library and research 
facilities are described. 


United States and Canada 


Alexander, Frances. Mother goose on the Rio Grande. Dallas, 


Texas, U. S. A., Banks Upshaw i944. 101 p. 
Popular ed. of children’s rimes, games and riddles. Rev. by A. Taylor 
in CFQ 1944, III, 347-348. 


Benedict, Carl Peters. Tenderfoot kid on gyp water. Dallas, Uni- 


versity press 1943. xviii, 115 p. (Range life series.) 


Botkin, Benjamin Albert. A treasury of American folklore: stories, 
ballads and traditions of the people; ed. by . . ., with a foreword 
by Carl Sandburg.. New York, Crown publishers 1944. xxviii, 
932 p. 

Anthology of readable but not obscene materials in English from U. S. A. 
selected from literary authors like Mark Twain and Washington Irving, 
from journalistic, local and other folksy literature, from real folklore col- 
lections and mss. of Federal writers’ project with sources indicated, some 
notes and background comments. “The approach has been broadly literary 
and social rather than strictly folkloristic.” Contains various narratives 
about Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, Jesse James, Paul Bunyan, John Henry, .. 
Colorful examples of folkspeech, tall talk, nicknames, amusing place names, 
Arkansas traveler dialog, . .. Humor as illustrated in jokes, tall tales, 
lies, various anecdotes (Little moron, Knock, knock, and similar patterns), 
clever quips and phrases. Tales and legends: animal, nursery, witch, ghost, 
devil,... Songs and rimes: countingout game and sayings, clever repartee, 
descriptions, verses and music of 9 singing and playparty games and 66 
ballads and songs of sailors, miners, cowboys, Negroes,... Index of authors, 
titles and first lines of songs. Index of subjects and names. Rev. by A. P. 
Hudson in SFQ 1944, VIII, 247-251. 


Claudel, Calvin. History of the Louisiana folklore association. SFQ 


1944, VIII, 11-21. 


Based on its book of minutes from 1892c.—1896. Also on activities 
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of its leading spirit, Alcée Fortier. Also general observations on Louisiana 
folklore. 


Clough, Wilson O. Has American folklore a special quality? SFQ 
1944, VIII, 115-121. 


Partially attempts general definition of folklore. Stresses aesthetic 
approach. Notes realism and other traits of North American folklore. 


Coleman, Caroline S. Knights of the pack: the heyday of the foot 
peddler. SFQ 1943, VII, 187-191. 


Vivid description of this folk type of the past century in southern U. S. A. 


Cutbirth, Ruby Nichols. Ed Nichols rode a horse. Dallas, Texas, 
U. S. A., Texas folklore society and University press 1943. 
x, 134 p. 


Cutting, Edith E. Lore of an Adirondack county. Ithaca, New 
York, U. S. A., Cornell university press 1944. 86 p. (Cornell 
studies in American history, literature and folklore, vol. I.) 

Folkorists will welcome this new series, to be an outlet for Cornell 
students. Gives background sketch of a family of Essex county, New York. 
Words only of 30 ballads and songs, 14 tales and a treasure tradition retold, 
description and verses of various items of weather lore, proverbs and sayings, 


games, ghosts, omens and divination, folk medicine and witches, with some 
notes of provenience. 


Davidson, Levette J. Pioneer preachers of the Rockies. Iliff review, 
Spring 1944, I, no. 2, p. 56-64. 
General descriptive passages gleaned from various literature about 


this folk type, customs, etc., on the Colorado, U. S. A., frontier between the 
discovery of gold in 1858 and the coming of the railroad in 1870. 


Day, Donald. Leaves of mesquite grass. TFSP 1944, XIX, 63-81. 


Miscellaneous vivid bits of folklife of Texas, U. S. A., gleaned from 19th 
century newspapers. 


Densmore, Frances. A search for songs among the Chitimacha In- 
dians in Louisiana. Anthropological papers, no. 19 (Bulletin 
133, Bureau of American ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, 
p. 1-16, pl. 1-4. 

Reports interview with chief Benjamin Paul, with data he gave on 


medicine men and various beliefs, also 4 legends and traditions, in Charenton, 
St. Mary’s parish, Louisiana, U. S. A. 


Dorson, Richard M. New England popular tales and legends. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 1943. 
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Drucker, Philip. Archeological survey on the northern northwest 


coast. Anthropological papers, no. 20 (Bulletin 133, Bureau of 
American ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 17-142, pl. 5-9, 
fig. 1-33. 


Has section on mortuary customs; also of interest for art and craft. 
of British Columbia, Canada. 


Elmore, Francis H. Ethnobotany of the Navajo. Albuquerque, 


University of New Mexico and school of American research 1944, 


Gilbert, jr., William Harlen. The eastern Cherokees. Anthropologi- 


cal papers, no. 23 (Bulletin 133, Bureau of American ethnology, 
Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 169-413, pl. 18-17, fig. 36-55, tables 
1-9. 

Comprehensive description of existing society among Indians on Cherokee 
reservation in western North Carolina, U. S. A., notably customs, dances, 
games, magic formulas. Also briefly describes pertinent contents of Payne- 
Butrick mss. of c. 1836, now in Newberry library, Chicago, which contain 
much varied and interesting folklore data. 


Jenness, Diamond. The Carrier Indians and the Bulkley river, their 


social and religious life. Anthropological papers, no. 25 (Bulletin 
133, Bureau of American ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, 
p. 469-586, pl. 24-34, fig. 61-62. 


Describes various folklore of these Indians of British Columbia, Canada: 
customs, games, beliefs, medicine men, folk narratives, etc. 


Leighton, Alexander H. and Dorothea C. The Navaho door; an 


introduction to Navaho life. Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A., 
Harvard university press 1944. xviii, 149 p. 34 il. 2 maps. 


Living with the Navahos, engaged in health work, authors came to know 
them well, and give here a vivid popular account of this old and colorful 
traditional Indian culture of southwestern U. S. A., with its historical and 
physical background, and good photographic reproductions of material as- 
pects, describing especially customs and beliefs, but more valuable than its 
description of folklore materials is the way it imparts to the reader the 
Navaho viewpoint on life. 


Malin, James C. John Brown and the legend of fifty-six. Philadel- 


phia, American philosophical society 1942. xii, 794 p. reprod. 
of 8 documents, 2 maps. (Memoir vol. XVII.) 


Excellent broad critical analysis of a mass of journalistic and other old 
and new historical data to establish objectively the facts, especially in the 
Kansas phase of Brown’s life, c. 1856, and to clarify the larger problem of 
human behavior, for, says the author, interest has centered too narrowly 
in the man himself and too little “toward the Brown Legend as national 
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folklore.” See part II, Growth of the legend, p. 247-488, esp. p. 288, 307, 342. 
This obsessed emancipator of slaves became a very popular folk hero in the 
north and villain in the south of U. S. A. His legend in the south and 
Europe remain to be studied. 


Mason, Bernard Sterling. Dances and stories of the American In- 
dian; photographs by Paul Boris and others; drawings by Fred- 
erick H. Koch. New York, A. S. Barnes 1944. x, 269 p. 


Mechem, Kirke. The mythical jayhawk. Topeka, printed by Kansas 
state printing plant 1944. 11 p. 


Noall, Claire. Superstitions, customs and prescriptions of Mormon 
midwives. CFQ 1944, III, 102-114. 


Describes, in pleasant, anecdotal form, the midwife, her herbs and cures, 
beliefs and customs related to childbirth, especially of Utah, U. S. A. 


Parker, Paul P. Along the Dirty Plate route. CFQ 1944, III, 16-20. 

Entertaining description of folktype of vagabond enjoying hospitality 

of Henry Miller, cattle rancher, with vast land holdings in California, 

Oregon and Nevada, U. S. A., who fed tramps at his ranch houses from 
the 1860’s until 1916. 


Patencio, Francisco. Stories and legends of the Palm Springs In- 
dians; as told to Margaret Boynton. Palm Springs, California, 
U. S. A., Mrs. C. S. Snyder, Box 1289, 1943. xiv, 132 p. 


Reed, Erik K. The abandonment of the San Juan region. P 1944, 
LI, 61-74. 
Very interesting study of population movements among Pueblo Indians 


in New Mexico and Arizona, U. S. A., in 13th to 14th centuries. Believes 
Anasazi withdrew because of arroyo cutting. 


Reichard, Gladys A. Individualism and mythological style. JAF 
1944, LVII, 16-25. 

“It is my purpose . . . to suggest how internal evidence . . . furnishes 
clues to the individual character of the narrator and, reciprocally, how his 
control of the ritualistic medium affects his own literary treatment.” [Il- 
lustrated with Navaho folk narratives. 


Rogers, Barbara Thrall and Gayton, A. H. Twenty-seven Chukchansi 
Yokuts myths. JAF 1944, LVII, 190-207. 


Texts in English of 27 folk narratives of various types, from California, 
U.S. A. 


Sears, Edward S. The low down on Jim Bowie. TFSP 1944, XIX, 
175-199. 


Chiefly an early 19th century legal history of certain land titles in 
which Bowie was involved. Hardly folklore. 
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Seneca Indians; home life and culture. York, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., 
Conservation society of York county 1944. xii, 125 p. il. 


Sper, Felix, Plays from the Ozarks. SFQ 1944, VIII, 239-245. 


Gives quite a miscellany of folklore data, especially as depicted in 
dramas, about this region of Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, U. S. A. 


Steward, Julian. Some western Shoshoni myths. Anthropological 
papers, no. 31 (Bulletin 136, Bureau of American ethnology, 
Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 249-300. 


English texts of 22 various folk narratives, several with variants, from 
California and Nevada, U. S. A. 


Voiles, Jane. Genoese folkways in a California mining camp. CFQ 
1944, III, 212-216. 


Describes beliefs related to the evil eye and other beliefs and cures of 
this group, with miscellaneous data on their customs, festivals and foods. 


Weslager, C. A. Delaware’s forgotten folk: the story of the Moors 
and Nanticokes. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania press 
1943. ix, 215 p. 22 photographs, 4 fig. 


White, Leslie A. New material from Acoma. Anthropological pa- 
pers, no. 32 (Bulletin 136, Bureau of American ethnology, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 1943, p. 301-360, pl. 29-32, fig. 5. 

Describes customs, beliefs, dances, festivals, etc., from New Mexico, 
U.S. A. 


Wilson, Gordon. Passing institutions; a series of essays about things 
we used to know. Cynthiana, Kentucky, U. S. A., Hobson book 
press 1943. x, 207 p. 8 pl. 


For years author’s Tidbits of Kentucky folklore have appeared weekly 
in many newspapers, from which present sketches were selected, grouped 
under House, Farm, Neighborhood, Gatherings, School, Childhood, Play-like, 
Home industries, Professionals. Pleasant descriptions of customs, folk arts 
and crafts, types (peddler, tinker, preacher, photographer, doctor), children’s 
games of Willian Trimbletoe, etc., of the past generation. 


Latin America 


Actas y trabajos cientificos del XXVII. congreso internacional de 
americanistas. Lima, Gil 1942. 2 vol. 
Contains numerous papers of Latin American folklore interest. 


Acuna, Luis Alberto. Los indios latinistas. Revista de las Indias 
(Bogota) 1941, época 2, no. 29, p. 383-390. 


Indicates Spanish monks as early as the 16th century taught Latin to 
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Mexican Indians; thus we may speculate on the learned European culture 
that may have influenced Mexican folk culture by this channel. Also shows 
European interest in Mexican folk medicine by citing Indian Badianus’ 
Latin translation of work of a curandero and Fr. Hernandez’s huge Historia 
natural médica de la Nueva Espana. 


Aires da Mata Machado. O negro e o garimpo em Minas Gerais. 
Rio de Janeiro, J. Olympio 1943. 138 p. 


Albuquerque Lima, Silvio Jalio. Unidade do folklore iberoamericano 
e suas relacdes com o de todo o mundo. RBRJ 1943, III, no. 8, 
p. 109-122. 

Excellent orientation for those who incline too much to nationalism or 
African influence and shows unity of Hispanic folklore and its dominance 
in Brasil. Reviews Romance cultural history, especially Hispanic, and recalls 
that in Galician-Portuguese territory cultural currents were chiefly from 
Galicia to Portugal. Shows chief current to Brasil was either directly from 
Galicia or via Portugal. 


Alvarez Lejarza, Emilio. El problema del indio en Nicaragua, 
Managua, Nuevos horizontes 1943. 10 p. 


Amador, Graciela. Teatro radiofénico “Periquito.” ASFM 1942, III, 
147-160. 


Radio dialogs of 2 folksy animal dramatic skits for children: Renacuajo 
paseador and Gallina mentirosa. 


Arias, J. de D. Romances y dichos santandereanos. Revista Jave- 
riana (Bogota) 1943, XX, 116-123. 


Gives texts of El ajedrez and Las hijas del moro, and studies some 
sayings of folkspeech. 


Azevedo, Thales de. Areas culturais do Rio Grande do Sul. Revista 
do Instituto histérico e geografico do Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 
Alegre, Brasil) 1944, XXIII, no. 94, p. 143-167. 


Distinguishes and characterizes Gaucho, colonial and original Rio Grande 
areas. 


Baldus, Herbert. Ensaio sébre a histéria da etnologia brasileira. 
Boletim bibliografico da Biblioteca publica municipal da Sao Paulo, 
ano I, vol. I, 59-69. 


Botelho de Magalhaes, Amilcar A. O problema da civilizacao dos 
indios no Brasil. AI 1944, IV, 133-142. 


On expeditions and study of traditional culture of Bacairi and Cajabi 
Indians along Paranatinga and San Manuel rivers in Brasil. 
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Bustamante, Manuel E. Apuntes para el folklore peruano. Aya- 
cucho, Peru, La miniatura 1943. ii, 178, iv p. il. 

Describes and reports on a wide variety of folklore of Ayacucho: cus- 
toms, festivals, agricultural activities, music, dances, songs, foods, games, 
dress, beliefs, narratives, proverbs, riddles, speech, etc. Indicates rich store 
of materials, promising for further detailed study. 


Campo, Luzan del. Cancionero del mate; folklore de Argentina, 
Brasil, Chile, Uruguay y Paraguay, recogido, ordenado y anotado 
por .... Buenos Aires, Tupa 1944. 123 p. 2nd ed. 


Canal Feij6o, Bernardo. La expressién popular dramatica. Tucuman, 
Argentina 1943. 75 p. 9 il. (Universidad nacional de Tucuman. 
Facultad de filosofia y letras. Cuadernos de historia, 2.) 

Extremely interesting, vivid and exact description of Dec. 26 (St. 
Stephen) dramatic Fiesta de Sumamao in Santiago del Estero, Argentina, 
as seen by author, with categorical groups (alféreces, promesantes, cele- 
brantes, “indios”), patron and saint, with scenery, action and a few speechs 
(not dialog), with interpretation, as relics of aboriginal agrarian rites, 
modified and later abandoned by Catholic church, with sketches of its scenes, 
and description of typical Nacimiento of Salavina, Santiago del Estero, 
which is somewhat similar to the above fiesta. Also reconstructs vague 
legend of widow, separated from her son, who tried to take her life and 
now practices black magic, and analyzes this legend, relating it to Oedipus tale. 


Caso, Alfonso. Culturas mixteca y zapoteca. Mexico, D. F., El 
nacional 1942. 166 p. 


Cerda Silva, Roberto de la. Los tepehuanes. RMS 1943, V, 541-567, 
6 pl. 
General description of these Indians of Durango and Nayarit, Mexico, 


including various folklore aspects: food, drink, dress, dwelling, custom, 
belief, art and craft, etc. 


Cérdoba F., Cristina. Seleccién de articulos publicados en revistas 
y periédicos nacionales llegados a la Biblioteca desde el 15 de 
mayo hasta el 15 de setiembre de 1943. Boletin bibliografico pub. 
por la Biblioteca central de la Universidad nacional mayor de 
San Marcos de Lima 1943, XVI, nos. 3-4, p. 198-228. 

Section on folklore bibliography, p. 222-224. 


Cornejo, Justino. Salvemos la tradicién. Victoria, semanario popu- 


lar ecuatoriano (Quito) Jan. 1, 1944, p. 37. 


A popular appeal in behalf of the science of folklore in Ecuador. 


Cortazar, Augusto Rail. Bibliografia folklérica argentina. Libros 
y revistas, boletin bibliografico de la revista Waman Puma (ap- 
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pears at end of WP ajio IV, vol. III, no. 16) 1944, aio I, vol. I, 
no. 1, p. 105-109. 


Commented bibliography, abc by author, of 18 items. 


Cortazar, A. R. Confluencias culturales en el folklore argentino. 
Pub. de la Instituci6én cultural espafiola (Buenos Aires) 1944, III, 
10 p. 


Cortazar, A. R. Hacia la investigacién folklérica integral; una tenta- 
tiva en el valle calchaqui de Salta. Revista de la Universidad 
de Buenos Aires 1944, 3a época, afio II, no. 2, p. 243-267. 

Using this Argentine region as an example, author projects an excellent 
model outline of procedure for study of folklore of a given region, in its 
bibliographic background, collecting and interpreting phases. 


Cortazar, A. R. Breve esquema de los estudios folkléricos en la 
Argentina. Acta americana 1943, I, no. 4, p. 437-441. 

Brief survey of names of those in literature, science, travel, who have 

touched folklore in their writings, those who have come occasionally into 


the field, pseudofolklorists, collectors, bibliographers, and folklorists of the 
present. 


Cortina, Martin. Maravillas de Altepapan. Mexico, D. F., Gémez 
y Rodriguez 1943. 


Some 50 folk narratives from portion bordering Puebla of state of 
Veracruz, Mexico, retold. 


Directorio de los miembros de la Sociedad folklérica de México. 
ASFM 1942, III, 199-204. 


List of members, including corresponding members, both in Mexico and 
abroad, with their addresses. 


Durand, Luis. Presencia de Chile, ensayos. Santiago de Chile, 
Nascimento 1942. 231 p. il. 


Espinosa Bravo, Clodoaldo Alberto. El hombre de Jauja frente a su 
paisaje y a su folklore. WP 1944, ano IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 38-39. 
Brief general description of folk character of Jauja, Peru. 


Fejos, Paul. Ethnography of the Yagua. New York 1943. 144 p. 
56 pl. 30 fig. (Viking fund. Pubs. in anthropology, no. 1.) 

Well illustrated description of these Indians of northeastern Peru, be- 
tween Putumayo and Amazon rivers, their folk arts, crafts, dress, adornment, 
food, customs, shelter, beliefs, dances, music, games, narratives, list of 
artifacts and their functions, and vocabulary. Fine, clear, brief account in 
general of a traditional culture. 


Flury, Lazaro. Giiiliches; tradiciones, leyendas, apuntes gramati- 
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cales y vocabulario de la zona pampa-auracana. Cordoba, Argen- 
tina, Imprenta de la Universidad 1944. 65 p. 6 il. Universidad 
nacional de Cérdoba. Pub. del Instituto de arqueologia, lingiiistica 
y folklore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera,” VIII.) 

Informants chiefly from Neuquén, Rio Negro and Chubut, Argentina. 
Describes briefly festivals and customs (Camaruco, huectin ruca, catacauin, 
hillatrin, fecuf, rehuén, baptism, burial), legends and traditions (flood, 
Nahuel curd, Quimé huent, Copahué), religion, game (pali), musical instru- 
ments, utensils, and Araucanian language of the pampas, including vocabu- 
lary and place names. 


Folklore dominicano; érgano de la escuela de coreografia dominicana. 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. Director: Virgilio Ramirez 
Valdez. July-August 1944, no. 1. 14 p. 


Short items of song and dance. Artistic interest dominant. 


Garibay K., Angel Maria. Paralip6menos de Sahagin. TMS 1944, 
I, no. 4, p. 307-313. 


Nahuatl text and Spanish translation of notes of Sahagun, 16th century 
Spanish chronicler of Mexico, about omens and dreams. 


Gomes, Lindolfo. Notas de folklore e literatura comparada. Revista 
filol6gica; arquivo de estudos de filologia, histéria, etnografia, 
folklore e critica literaria (Rio de Janeiro) 1944, ano V, vol. VI, 
no. 24, p. 275-288. 

Extract from Influéncia do folklore peninsular nas criagdes do povo 
brasileiro. Brief historic sketch of development of folklore studies in Brasil, 


related to European background, discussing some ideas of leading Brasilian 
folklorists. 


Gonzalez, Manuel Pedro. Trayectoria del gaucho y su cultura. 
Havana, Ucar, Garcia 1948. 135 p. 


Gorham, Rex and Brown, Karl. Folkways of Brazil, a bibliography; 
compiled by R...G..., ed. by K... B... New York public library 
1944. 67 p. 


Repr. with additions and corrections from Bulletin of the New York 
public library of April, July 1943 and April, May 1944. Includes some 
general folklore works, antecedents in Portugal, travel, history, fiction with 
folk background, etc. Has combined topic and author index and glossary of 
oft recurring words. Has 344 titles, well commented, grouped in 8 sections, 
and good general introduction to Brasilian folklore and its study. Stresses 
Atlantic seaboard and excludes Amazon region. Not complete but good. 


Guaman Poma de Ayala, Felipe. El primer nueva coronica i buen 
gobierno, conpuesto por ...; ed. por prof. ing, Arthur Posnansky. 
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La Paz, Instituto “Tihuanacu” de antropologia, etnografia y 
prehistoria 1944. v, vii, 1179 p. (pagination of orginal), il. 


Reprod. in 1 vol. from Boletin de la Sociedad geografica de La Paz, 
nos. 63, 64, 65, 66. 


Guzman, Lépez, Alfredo. Unas cuantas palabras con motivo de la 
sesién de clausura de esta sociedad. ASFM 1942, III, 183-187. 


Surveys the year’s work (1942) of this society, with some generalizations 
on folklore. 


[Hernandez de Alba, Gregorio.] Goldman, Edith. Colombian an- 
cestors of the Incas. P 1944, LI, 57-59. 


Brief report on theory of Hernandez de Alba, director of National 
archeological museum of Colombia, that migrating Indians propagated their 
culture from San Agustin, Colombia, to Tihuanacu, Bolivia, and back through 
Peru until it was within 50 miles of its starting point when Spaniards first 
arrived. 


Herskovits, Melville J. Os pontos mais meridionais dos africanismos 
do Novo Mundo. RAMSP 1944, ano IX, vol. XCV, 81-99. 


Describes and discusses materials collected in Porto Alegre, Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brasil, chiefly in beliefs and customs. 


Ibarra de Anda, Fortino. E] viatico; folklore de Jalisco hacia fines del 
siglo pasado. ASFM 1942, III, 111-114. 
May be literature, but is not folklore, despite the title. 


Imbelloni, José. Concepto y praxis del folklore como ciencia. Buenos 
Aires, Humanior 1943. 136 p. 16 pl. 6 fig. 


Clear, general treatise, for the Latin American folklorist, on the mean- 
ing and methods of folklore and its place among sciences. Wisely advocates 
inclusion of arts and crafts and other material culture and recommends 
ample historical perspective. Unwisely divides folklore from ethnology on 
basis of “civilized” vs. “savage,” rather than by viewpoint (which would 
have been wiser), and generally shows the approach of an anthropologist 
rather than a folklorist. Adorned with plates illustrating American folk 
arts. Appendix on folklore study in Argentina. 


Imbelloni, J. La tradicién peruana de las cuatro edades del mundo 
en una obra rarisima impresa en Lima en el afio 1630. AIEC 
1944, V, 55-94, 2 pl. il. 


Cites 5 early 17th century chronicles that treat in some detail the 
account of the prehistoric ages of Peru, and reproduces text of one, that of 
Buenaventura Salinas y Cérdoba, pub. in Lima 1630 and Madrid 1639, with 
notes comparing similar passages from the other chronicles. “Lo que mayor- 
mente interesa es desglosar de esos imperfectos relatos de las crénicas los 
pequenos vestigios de la genuina narracién tradicional.” 
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Krause, Fritz. Nos sertées do Brasil. RAMSP 1943, ano IX, vol. 
XCII, 161-173; vol. XCIII, 131-142; 1944, ano IX, vol. XCIV, 
169-183; vol. XCV, 61-80. Continuation, and to be continued. 


Lewis, Oskar. Social and economic changes in a Mexican village. 
AI 1944, IV, 281-314. 


Studies changes in folk culture and other aspects of life of Tepoztlan 
during the past 20 years. 


Lines, Jorge A. Bibliografia antropolégica aborigen de Costa Rica. 
San José de Costa Rica 1948. 263 p. il. (Universidad de Costa 
Rica. Facultad de letras y filosofia.) 


Loomis, C. G. Some Mexican lore prior to 1670. CFQ 1944, III, 
91-101. 

Reproduces, in English, data from Erasmus Francisci’s Ost und West 
indischer wie auch sinesischer Lust- und Staatsgarten, and Neu-polirter 
Geschicht-, Kunst- und Sittenspiegel auslandischer Vélcker, pub. in Niirnberg 
1668 and 1670, about a wizard who incited Indians to rebel against Spaniards, 
a rainmaking ritual, numerous folk cures, chocolate, avocado, etc. 


Loomis, C. G. Early Peruvian lore. CFQ 1944, III, 302-308. 


Taken chiefly from 1670 German compilation of curious lore about many 
peoples, by Erasmus Francisci, describing dance, belief and custom. 


Magalhaes, Basilio de. Novos patronos celestes e livros parafolk- 
léricos. CP 1948, III, no. 33, p. 195-200. 


Comments on folkloric virtues of saints, and on miscellaneous pubs. 


Magalhaes, B. de. Dois livros parafolkléricos. CP 1943, III, no. 34, 
p. 285-292. 


Miscellaneous folklore comments inspired in author’s reading of 2 Bra- 
silian literary works notably influenced by folklore: Maria José Bastos 
Ribeiro, Maranhao de outrora (1819-1924); memérias de uma época, Rio 
1942; and José Potiguara da Frota e Silva, Sapupema, with glossary of 
Amazonisms. Notes on xumberga, mandubé, tiquira, fuxico, cavalacanga, 
sapupema, perequeté, etc. 


Magalhaes, B. de. Santos padroeiros no dominio folklérico. CP 
1948, III, no. 35, p. 269-274. 
Miscellaneous notes on legendary and festival materials and beliefs 
related to Saints Cristévao, Barbara, Jerénimo, Bento, Anténio; and on 
various folk words and phrases of the Amazonian region. 


Magalhaes, B. de. Folklore corografico e livros parafolkléricos. CP 
1944, IV, no. 36, p. 265-269. 


Cites bits of folkpoetry from Brasil which mention farm products 
(coffee, cotton, rice, etc.) and fish (caranguejo). Notes on Rodolfo Garcia, 
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Exotismos franceses, originaérios da lingua tupi and Pedro A. Pinto, Térmos 
médicos populares—chiefly lexicographical. 


Magalhaes, B. de. Tabuismo e livros que interessam ao totemismo. 
CP 1944, IV, no. 40, p. 237-242. 


Miscellaneous notes occasioned by Gentil Puget’s lecture on Influéneia 
dos tabus no povo amazénico, given Dec. 4, 1943, in the Centro de pesquisas 
folkléricas of the Escola nacional de musica in Rio. 


Magdaleno, Mauricio. Alma popular. E] universal (Mexico, D. F.) 
March 28, 1944. 


Describes folktype of itinerant photographer in Mexico, seen at every 
festival, and traditional character of his art, with its statue poses and 
scenic effects. 


Mendoza, Vicente T. Gallerias. Previsién y seguridad (Monterrey, 
Mexico) 1944, VIII, 103-105. 


Brief historical survey of cockfighting in Mexico, various sayings, 
proverbs, verses and a riddle about the cock. 


Métraux, Alfred. Estudios de etnografia chaquense. AIEC 1944, V, 
263-314, 6 fig. 
Description of various folklore and other aspects of life of Indians of 
Chaco: beliefs, customs, festivals, foods, etc. 


Millan Maldonado, Amalia. Folklore; tesis que presenta la alumna... 
para obtener el titulo de profesora de folklore. Mexico, D. F. 
1942. 79p. (Universidad nacional auténoma de México. Escuela 
nacional de musica. Catedra del maestro Manuel M. Ponce.) 

First part (to p. 34) is general and diverse observations on world 
development of folklore materials and study, and American Indian life. 
Second part describes various folklore of Oaxaca, Mexico: feria indigena, 
Virgen de la Soledad, Noche de los rabanos, Calenda; historical background, 
folk music, speech, customs, etc. 


Molina Massey, Carlos. Sefiales en el rumbo, resurgimiento de la 
mistica inca. Buenos Aires, Ateneo 1943. 380 p. il. 


[Nesha or Neza.] Guerrero, Rail G. Nesha, periddico mensual, 
érgano de la Sociedad nueva de estudiantes juchitecos, publicado 
en la ciudad de México, 20 nimeros, de junio de 1935 a enero de 
1937. TMS 1944, I, no. 4, p. 378-382. 


Reviews the life of this periodical and classifies its articles by content. 
The largest section is folklore. 


Nimuendajié, Curt. Sherente tales, collected by . . ., translated from 
his ms. by Robert H. Lowie. JAF 1944, LVII, 181-187. 


8 narratives of various types, in English. 
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Noguera, Eduardo. Cultura totonaca; el totonacapan y sus culturas 
precolombianas. Mexico, D. F., El nacional 1942. 196 p. il. 


Noriega, Julio. Cultura incaica. Revista del ministerio de instruc- 
cién publica (San Salvador) 1943, II, no. 8, p. 53-72. 


Good, clear, descriptive survey of ancient Incaic Peruvian life, customs, 
arts, foods, etc. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. El folklore en la escuela: devocién y culto 
vicioso de San Benito. Educacién (Caracas) 1944, V, no. 32, 

p. 18-21. 
Discusses cult of San Benito de Palermo, whose day is December 25, 
and describes various folklore materials related to him, especially in Trujillo 


and Mérida, Venezuela, legendary, festival, belief, verse, etc., and his 
Negro aspect. 


Ortiz y Fernandez, Fernando. Las cuatro culturas indias de Cuba. 
Havana, Arellano. 1943. xv, 176 p. 161 fig. (Biblioteca de 
estudios cubanos 1.) 


Osgood, Cornelius and Howard, George D. An archeological survey 
of Venezuela. New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A., Yale university 
press 1943. 153 p. 15 pl. 27 fig. (Yale university pubs. in an- 
thropology, no. 27; Pubs. for the Institute of Andean research, 
no. 5 d.) 


Of value for establishing the folklore atlas of Venezuela, for it gives 
a general sketch of ancient cultural background along regional lines. 


Otaiza de Estrada, Aida. Alhué; ensayo de monografia regional. 
Santiago de Chile, Universo 1944. 137 p. 5 pl. il. 

Biography of a Chilean village, with documentation and description of 

its church archives, school, history, origin of its name, agricultural and 


mining activities, inhabitants, their speech, customs and other aspects of 
folk life. $ 


Palacios, Emanuel. Relato folklérico del folklore de Jalisco. Tiras 
de colores (Mexico, D. F.) May 16, 1944, I, no. 24, p. 2-4. 


Literary sketch of folkloric elements of Jalisco, Mexico. Describes 
various festive occasions and gives bits of folk verse related to them. 


Pierson, Donald. The educational process and the Brazilian Negro. 
American journal of sociology 1943, XLVIII, 692-700. 
The candomblé is an important medium for transmission of folklore, but 


younger generation forsakes it because of disparagement by prestige-bearing 
members of the European community. 
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Pierson, D. The Brazilian racial situation. Scientific monthly 1944, 
LVIII, 227-232. 


Era of expansion of western Europe of last 500 years is probably now 
being ended by competition and rising nationalism. As part of this expan- 
sion, probably more Negroes were brought to Brasil than to any other New 
World country, yet the Negro there is disappearing as a racial unit. Preju- 
dice of class rather than of race exists everywhere in Brasil, for negroid 
features are still associated with low status, but blood mixture is predom- 
inating and eliminating this. Also White has never feared a color threat 
to his status. 


Pinilla, Gaspar M. Etnografia guaratina. Revista nacional de cul- 
tura (Caracas) 1943, VI, no. 41, p. 150-167; 1944, VI, no. 42, 
p. 133-148. 


General description of these Venezuelan Indians and their traditional 
culture. 


Plath, Oreste. Visado humana do Chile. Pensamento da América 
(Rio de Janeiro) Aug. 29, 1943, p. 102. 
General lecture on Chile, its folk and folklore. 


Plath, O. Avifauna y pueblo. Hoy (Santiago de Chile) April 15, 
1943, p. 61-64. 


Cites some 35 birds familiar to Chilean folk, and various bits of folklore 
related to birds. 


Plath, O. Marcha y evolucién de los estudios folkléricos. CP 1944, 
IV, no. 36, p. 255-260. 

Brief review of folklore study in Salvador, Mexico, Bolivia, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Brasil, and especially Chile; and of Schmidt and Koppers, Método 
histérico cultural; dreas culturales y su desarrollo en el Viejo Mundo y 
Sud América. 


Plath, O. Cémo vive y cémo se divierte el nifio mexicano. El cabrito 
(Santiago de Chile) June 21, 1944, III, no. 142, p. 21. 


Describes briefly customs and festivals, games and diversions, etc., of 
Mexican children of today and of ancient Aztec times. 


Plath, O. Museos y folklore. La opinién (Santiago de Chile) Oct. 1, 
1944, p. 7, 12. 


Surveys various museums and other organizations in Chile for their 
folklore interests, such as Museo histérico nacional and its Asociacién folk- 
lérica chilena, the Comisién chilena de cooperacién intelectual and its Insti- 
tuto chileno de arte popular and Museo de arte popular interamericano, 
the Facultad de bellas artes of the University of Chile and its Instituto de 
extensién musical, and the summer school folklore courses in the Facultad 
de filosofia y letras. Calls for greater unification of folklore interests, which 
indeed Chile needs. 
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Quijada Jara, Sergio. Del folklore huancavelicano; Colcabamba: 
leyendas y fiestas. El] comercio (Lima) Jan. 1, 1944, no. 54, 133, 
p. 14. 


Retells 4 legends and traditions (of Colcabamba, Misqui-Yacu, Amaru, 
Frayle Huayjo) and describes festivals of Corpus Christi and San Francisco. 


Quijada Jara, S. Estampas huancavelicanas; temas folkléricos. Lima, 
Salas 1944. 191 p. 9 pl. 


Excellent general collection of folklore materials from Huancavelica, 
Peru. Describes 12 festivals, including in one a rare jewel of folkdrama: 
a Three Kings play. Describes marriage, burial and other customs. Relates 
briefly 11 legends and traditions. Describes various beliefs. Gives words 
only, Quechua text and Spanish translation, of 14 folksongs (huaynos). 
Narrates 7 tales and a dramatic narration. Gives texts of 46 riddles in 
Quechua with Spanish translation. 


Radin, Paul. The nature and problems of Mexican Indian mythology. 
JAF 1944, LVII, 26-36. 


Rightly laments many subjective essays that tried to follow the subtle 
path of the functional approach. Refutes assumption that native tales have 
not survived, but gives no clear criterion for determining their origin. Seeks 
to ascertain nature of folk narrative of original and post-Conquest origin 
and of Spanish origin. Worldwide intensive historic-geographic study of 
individual patterns, not speculation, is the best approach known to folklorists 
for studies of origins. 


Ramos, Arthur. Introducdéo a antropologia brasileira; vol. I: as 
culturas néo-européias; vol. II: as culturas européias e o contacto 
de racas e culturas. Rio de Janeiro, Casa do estudante do Brasil 
1943-? 2 vol. 


Vast synthesis, clearly expounded in textbook form and with large bib- 
liography, of scholarship, general problems and physical and cultural traits 
of Brasil’s population elements, by groups (Indian, Negro, European, etc.), 
and their local adaptation and fusion. A broad interpretation of “anthro- 
pology,” including physical man and his culture, material and non-material, 
of all races, primitive and civilized, ancient and modern. A great compila- 
tion of background data for Brasilian folklore, and of folklore materials 
in its descriptive portions. Author’s clear statement of the position of 
anthropology helps folklorists to distinguish their position and field, even 
though author appears to accept “folklore” as merely part of the materials 
of anthropology, without recognizing the different methodology and approach 
of the science of folklore. 


Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. Un ajio de trabajo; semblanza de la 
Sociedad folklérica de México. ASFM 1942, III, 189-198. 


Survey of papers given before the Society. 
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Rapport annuel du Bureau d’ethnologie, 1942-1943. Port-au-Prince 
1948. 16 p. 


Report on current activities, many of folklore interest. 


Redfield, Robert. Yucatan, una cultura de transicién; traduccién 
de Julio de la Fuente. Mexico, D. F., Fondo de cultura econémica 
1944, 484 p. 


Translation of Folk culture of Yucatan 1941. 


Ribeiro, Joaquim. A influéncia holandesa no folklore brasileiro. 
Revista filol6gica; arquivo de estudos de filologia, histéria, etno- 
grafia, folklore e critica literaria (Rio de Janerio) 1944, ano V, 
vol. VI, no. 24, p. 319-322. 

Cites 2 examples: legend of Joao Galafuz (Jan over Zee) and folksong 


“Nao sei mesmo onde nasci” (Ik leef en weet niet hoe lang) from Pernambuco 
and northeastern Brasil. 


Ribeiro, J. Fundamentos geograficos do método no folklore brasileiro. 

Revista brasileira de geografia (Instituto brasileiro de geografia 

e estatistica. Rio de Janeiro) 1943, V, no. 4, p. 631-637, 2 maps. 

Considers the problem of folklore classification, applied to Brasil. Re- 

views critically previous scholarship. Rejects racial and advocates cultural- 

historic-geographic approach. Identifies 6 great regions of general cultural 

homogeneity in Brasil. Indicates divisions based on single aspects, such as 
food areas, cultural sources or historic affiliations, etc. 


Roumain, Jacques. Contribution a l’étude de |’ethnobotanique pré- 
colombienne des Grandes Antilles. Bulletin du Bureau d’eth- 
nologie de la République d’Haiti (Port-au-Prince) 1942, no. 1, 
p. 1-72. 


Entire no. dedicated to names, identifications and descriptions of uses 
of numerous plants in beliefs, arts and architecture, as foods, etc. 


Schaden, Francisco 8S. G. Apontamentos bibliograficos para o estudo 
dos indios kaingang. Boletim bibliografico da Biblioteca ptblica 
municipal de Sao Paulo 1944, ano I, vol. II, 23-32. 

Lists 80 titles. 


Schwab, Federico. Bibliografia de libros y folletos peruanos pub- 
licados en 1943 y 1944; Seleccién de articulos publicados en 
revistas y periédicos nacionales llegados a la Biblioteca desde 
el 15 de setiembre de 1943 hasta el 15 de mayo de 1944. Boletin 
bibliografico (Universidad mayor de San Marcos. Lima) 1944, 
XVII, nos. 1-3, p. 130-1382; 93-95 (folklore sections). 
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Serrano, Antonio. Esbozo para una historia del descubrimiento y 
conquista de Cérdoba. Cordoba, Argentina, Imprenta de la Uni- 
versidad 1944, 18 p. (Universidad nacional de Cérdoba. Pubs. 
del Instituto de arqueologia, lingiiistica y folklore “Dr. Pablo 
Cabrera,” V.) 


Brief sketch of interest for first contacts of Spanish with Indians. 


Staden, Juan. Vera historia y descripcién de un pais de las salvages 
desnudas feroces gentes devoradoras de hombres, situado en el 
Nuevo Mundo América; traduccién y comentarios de Edmundo 
Wernicke. Buenos Aires, Coni 1944. xix, 171 p. il. (Universi- 
dad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de filosofia y letras. Museo 
etnografico. Biblioteca de fuentes I.) 

This vol. initiates a series dedicated to rendering accessible rare and 
little known chronicles, letters, etc., describing folk life of early indigenous 
inhabitants of New World. First pub. in German at Marburg 1557. English 


translation 1874. Staden describes his adventures among Indians of Brasil, 
including various customs, beliefs, food and drink, etc. 


Steggerda, Morris. Some ethnological data concerning one hundred 
Yucatan plants. Anthropological papers, no. 29 (Bulletin 136, 
Bureau of American ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 
189-226, pl. 22-24. 

Gives scientific, Mayan and Spanish names of 100 plants and describes 


their various uses, which include folk cures, arts and crafts, food and drink 
and other uses in folk life around Chichen Itza. Useful data well arranged. 


Steggerda, M. A description of thirty towns in Yucatan, Mexico. 
Anthropological papers, no. 30 (Bulletin 136, Bureau of Ameri- 
can ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 227-248, pl. 25-28. 


Of general background interest. Sometimes mentions folk craft, patron 
saint or festival for which a village is noted. 


Tamayo, Francisco. Lo popular y lo folklérico en la obra de Héctor 
Guillermo Villalobos. Revista nacional de cultura (Caracas) 
1944, VI, no. 45, p. 134-137. 


Distinguishes between “popular” and “folkloric.” Comments on lack of 
popularity of Spanish ballad in Venezuela. 


Tovar, Samuel. Folklore wanka: el wanka waman. El maestro 
(Huancayo, Peru) Oct. 1941, p. 43-47. 


Valcarcel, Luis E. Cultura de pueblos agricolas. Revista del Museo 
nacional (Lima) 19438, XII, 141-166. 


Careful analysis of the texture of folk life and culture in ancient Peru. 
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Vicente de Carvalho, Maria Conceicéo. O pescador no litoral leste 
do estado de Sao Paulo. RAMSP 1943, ano IX vol. XCII, 37-46. 


General description of life of this folk group: house, food, clothing, 
customs, method of fishing, etc. 


Vieira, Gastéo. Folklore marajoara. CP 1944, IV, no. 40, p. 227-232. 


Various notes on birds (téu-téu, quiriru) and fish (tralhoto) and verses 
of folkpoetry from Brasil’s island of Marajé. 


Weitlaner, Robert J. and Barlow, R. H. Expeditions in western 
Guerrero: the Weitlaner party, spring 1944. TMS 1944, I, no. 4, 
p. 364-375. 


Account of trip, description of the region and its culture in general, 
including folklore aspects. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Antolinez, Gilberto. Kchuta: el dios de los cristianos. Revista 
nacional de cultura (Caracas) 1943, V, no. 39, p. 38-50. 
On names and contrasting concepts among Venezuelan Andean Indians 
of Mérida and Trujillo of indigenous, impersonal god, Chen (Ches), and 
personal, anthropomorphic god, Kchuta, of Christian Spanish. 


El chajaé. Boletin del Instituto de folklore del Litoral (Museo muni- 
cipal de bellas artes. Santa Fe, Argentina) 1944, I, no. 4, p. 3. 


Gives in brief 2 myths from Santa Fe, Argentina, explaining origin of 
this bird. 


Cline, Howard. Lore and dieties of the Lacandon Indians, Chiapas, 
Mexico. JAF 1944, LVII, 107-115. 
2 texts in English of creation myth, told to author in Spanish. Table 


of dieties, with their names, attributes, etc., and explanation of the table. 
Bibl. 


Codro, José Maria Valega. Mitologia peruana: por qué cred Vira- 
cocha, de piedra, al hombre. El Callao (Callao, Peru) Jan. 23, 
1944, 


Figueira, G. Los mitos de la Amazonia. Universidad de Antioquia 
(Medellin, Colombia) 1943, no. 56, p. 399-404. 


Kramer, S. N. Sumerian mythology; a study of spiritual and literary 
achievement in the third millenium B. C. Philadelphia, American 
philosophical society 1944. xiv, 125 p. 21 pl. 2 fig. 1 map. 
(Memoir vol. XXI.) 


Describes in detail source materials (cuneiform clay tablets of Babylonia 
c. 2000 B. C. in University museum at Philadelphia and Museum of the 
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ancient Orient at Istanbul), and outlines major myths evidenced in this 
literature. Author hopes to publish 5 vols. of texts, translations and com- 
mentaries, and 1 of comparative study of Sumerian religion and its influence 
in the Near East. 

Métraux, Alfred. South American thunderbirds. JAF 1944, LVII, 
132-135. 

‘Assembles various bits of folk narrative, beiief, etc. of diverse Indian 
cultures of South America and the Caribbean indicating their concept and 
interpretation of the natural phenomena of thunder and lightning. 

Pritchard, James Bennett. Palestinian figurines in relation to cer- 
tain goddesses known through literature. New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U. S. A., American Oriental society 1944. 99 p. pl. 
(American Oriental series, vol. 24.) 


Spence, Lewis. Outlines of mythology. London, Watts 1944. vii, 
118 p. 


Yelvington, Henry. Legend of the tengo frio bird. TFSP 1944, 
XIX, 60-62. 
Myth from isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico, explaining origin of the 
cry and plumage of this bird. 
Wiesse, Maria. La cruz y el sol; ensayo sobre mitos religiosos del 
antiguo Pert. Lima, Lux de E. L. Castro 1943. 73 p. 


LEGEND AND TRADITION 


Achard, Eugéne. Anéatah et Déranah, les jumelles d’Hochelaga 
(légende indienne). Montreal, Canada, Librairie générale can- 
adienne 1943. 32 p. 


Altrocchi, Julia Cooley. Folklore of the old California trail. CFQ 
1944, ITI, 1-11. 

Also note by Archer Taylor, same no. p. 61-62, on another buried gold 

tradition, from eastern Nebraska, U. S. A. Notes on its background and 


narrative materials of legend and tradition, especially those of treasure 
and torture, of western U. S. A. 


Altrocchi, Rudolph. The wild girl of the Santa Barbara channel 
islands. CFQ 1944, III, 59-60. 

Adds comparative notes to Fife’s note in CFQ 1943, II, 149-150, on 

legends of persons who live alone in a primitive state, and calls attention 

to a French version of “L’indienne de Santa Barbara,” California, U. S. A., 


pub. by Ferdinand Denis and Victor Chauvin in Les vrais Robinsons, Paris 
1863. 


Armitage, George Thomas and Judd, H. P. Ghost dog, and other 
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Hawaiian legends; il. by Juliette May Fraser. Honolulu, Ha- 
waiian service 1943. 160 p. 


Bandy, Lewis David. Witchcraft and divination in Macon county. 
TFSB 1943, IX, no. 2, p. 1-13. 
Some 14 legends of witches, traditions of haunted houses, and other 
tales and explanations of various beliefs from Tennessee, U. S. A. 
Blair, Walter. Tall tale America, a legendary history of our humor- 
ous heroes. New York, Coward-McCann 1944. ix, 262 p. 


Brady, Caroline. Legends of Ermanaric. Berkeley, University of 
California press 1943. x, 341 p. 


Brown, Arthur C. L. Origin of the Grail legend. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., Harvard university press 1943. viii, 476 p. 
Rev. by A. W. Thompson in CFQ 1944, III, 68-70. 


Carreno, Angel. Origen de los nombres de las calles del Cuzco 
colonial; apéndice de las “Tradiciones del Cuzco,” obra inédita 
escrita. Revista universitaria (Cuzco, Peru) 1943, XXXII, no. 
85, p. 198-248. 


Explains origin of nearly 200 names, many of which refer to traditions. 
It is to be hoped author will publish entire work. 


Charters, W. W. Paul Bunyan in 1910. JAF 1944, LVII, 188-189. 


Cites MacGillivray’s Round River Drive, in the Illustrated supplementary 
section of the Detroit News Tribune, June 24, 1910, as first known appear- 
ance of Paul Bunyan’s exploits in print. Also cites the next two, of 1914. 


Coni, Emilio Angel. ; Tradiciones argentinas o tradiciones portefias? 
Buenos Aires, A. Baiocco 1942. 31 p. 


Dias da Cruz, Eddy. Pequena histéria de amor. Rio de Janeiro, 
Editora Criancga 1942. 60 p. il. 
Bird legends. 


Eno, Clara B. Legends of Arkansas. Arkansas historical quarterly 
1943, II, 32-38. 


Galindez, Jesus de. Cinco leyendas del trépico. Ciudad Trujillo, 
Imprenta de la Opinién 1944. 97 p. 1 pl. 


Literary. Localized in regions of Lake Enriquillo, ruins of Engombe, 
Samana bay, Jimenoa falls, Ozama river, all in the Dominican Republic. 


Goodspeed, Bernice I. Mexican tales; 2nd ed.; a compilation of 
Mexican stories and legends, with map il. and travel directory. 
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Mexico, D. F., American book and printing company 1943. 22 
p. il. ° 


Jones, Louis C. Hitchhiking ghosts in New York, CFQ 1944, III, 
284-292. 

Surveys content of the 49 variants of this legend in New York state 
college archive, gives texts of some, and adduces evidence to show that 
supernatural hitchhiker legends have existed for some time in Europe and 
America, involving horse-drawn vehicles. 


Jones, L. C. The ghosts of New York: an analytical study. JAF 
1944, LVII, 237-254. 

On basis of this type of legend and tradition material collected by students 
in state (but not city) of New York, U. S. A. and deposited in New York 
state college folklore archive (460 items), various forms of ghosts are 
distinguished, their character and reasons for returning, when and where 
they return, their activities and folk attitudes toward them. 


Loomis, C. G. The miracle of ponderosity. CFQ 1944, III, 41-44. 


Cites many examples from the tradition of saints’ legends in which saint 
shows that he does not want his image or relics to be moved, or otherwise 
expresses his will by rendering image, etc., miraculously heavy or even 
immobile. 


Loomis, C.G. The tale of the stubborn thief. CFQ 1944, III, 299-301. 


An early 17th century Peruvian account of Antonio de Calancha, maybe 
legendary, taken from Erasmus Francisci’s 1670 German compilation of 
curious lore about many peoples. 


Marquez, Adolfo de Jesis. Leyendas salvadorefias. San Salvador, 
La reptblica 1942. 130 p. 


Mishnun, Virginia. The Indian’s dog. Washington, D. C., Office of 
Indian affairs 1942. 53 p. il. 


Pérez Estrada, Francisco. Historia de la Inmaculada en Granada. 
Juventud (Granada, Nicaragua) 1943, I, no. 12, p. 11-13. 


Recounts how images of Virgin of Concepcién of Granada and Virgin of 
Asuncién of Masaya appeared floating in a box in 1554, and some of their 
subsequent miracles. 


Plowman, Gisela J. Pedro-ing at California. CFQ 1944, III, 277-283. 


22 legendary explanations of origin of custom of students at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California, U. S. A., of calling “Pedro” to one 
another. 


Porter, K. W. Davy Crockett and John Horse: a possible origin of 
the coonskin story. American literature 1943, XV, 10-15. 
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Roche, Ruth A. Indian legends. New York, Action playbooks 
1944, 32 p. 


Salas Vitangurt, Dionisio. Ari Mancacha y el chihuaco. WP 1944, 
afio IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 98-99. 


Legend of the chihuaco (zorzal), a bird of augury, from Parinacochas, 
Ayacucho, Peru. 


Schevill, Margaret Erwin. In the garden of the home god, a retelling 
of a Navajo tale. Santa Fe, New Mexico, U. S. A., Hazel Dreis 
editions 1943. 25 p. il. 


Smeaton, B. H. The Siegal Rock ghost. CFQ 1944, III, 234-235. 
Traditions of this haunted house of Berkeley, California, U. S. A. 


Sweeney, Margaret. Tales and legends collected by Jeffersonville 
students. HFB 1944, III, 39-48. 


Texts and notes of provenience of 8 tales and 8 traditions of treasures, 
explanations of place names, etc. from southern Indiana, U. S. A. 


Wallis, Wilson D. Messiahs, their role in civilization. Washington, 
D. C., American council on public affairs 1943. 217 p. 
Survey of persons claiming this title and ideas about them from ancient 


Near East to present, showing recurrent cultural patterns that have become 
traditional about them through world history. 


FOLKTALE 


Barrionuevo de Morote, Lelia. Un cuento del folklore cusquefio. 
WP 1944, afio IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 88-89. 
Tells a folktale from Cuzco, Peru, about a mail runner (chasqui) who 
escaped from a human flesh eater by imitating sound of owl, of whom eater 
was afraid. Also describes an introductory formula current in tale telling. 


Bateson, Gregory and Hall, Robert A. A Melanesian culture contact 
myth in pidgin English; dictated and commented by G... B..., 
transcribed and translated by R... A. H... JAF 1944, LVII, 
255-262. 


A kind of phonetic transcription of text told in 1927 by native in New 
Britain, learned in New Ireland, and now reproduced from memory, with 
some uncertainties, with English translation. Probably a folktale, woven 
around initiation ceremony. 


Bennett, John. Folktales from old Charleston. Yale review 1943, 
n. s. XXXII, no. 4, p. 721-740. 


Brewster, Paul G. Old wine in new bottles. HFB 1944, III, no. 1, 
p. 16-22. 


Attempts to prove a wellknown fact: that many modern jests of U. S. A. 
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have a long history in world folklore, by citing 11 parallels, some of which 
are convincing. No provenience of texts from U. S. A. are cited. See also 
p. 25-26, Little moron note by Herbert Halpert. 


Camara Cascudo, Luis da. Amansando a mulher. A _ republica 
(Natal, Brasil) August 22, 1944. 
Text of tale type 901 (FFC 74) from Natal, with some comparative notes. 


Claudel, Calvin. Study of two French tales from Louisiana. SFQ 
1948, VII, 223-231. 

Gives English texts of 2 versions of tale type 327 (FFC 74) from 

Louisiana, U. S. A., French: one, by Jarreau, in true oral style; the other, 


by Broussard, a literary paraphrase. Good il. of differences between folk 
and literary style. 


Claudel, C. Three Spanish folktales. CFQ 1944, III, 21-28. 


Texts in English of One eye, 2 eyes, 3 eyes; Lost son; Oliver and Roland; 
from Tolleson, Arizona, U. S. A.; with brief comparative notes. 


Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. A note on the strickfast motif. JAF 
1944, LVII, 128-131. 

By allergoric and moral interpretation, author seeks to reveal the 
philosophic import or meaning of the Tarbaby tale (type 175 in FFC 74), 
considering chiefly its tradition in India, which author is inclined to believe 
may be original home of this tale. 


Cox, John Harrington and Ghigo, Francis. The witch bridle. SFQ 
1948, VII, 203-209. 


Text of a long witch tale from West Virginia, U. S. A. containing diverse 
witch motives identified with Thompson motive nos. and parallels by F. Ghigo. 


Curtin, Jeremiah. Irish folktales; ed. with introd. and notes by 
Seamus O’Duilearga. Dublin, Ireland, Folklore of Ireland society 
1943. xvi, 166 p. 


Davidson, Bill. Tall tales they tell in the services; ed. by .. ., il. 
by Barney Tobey. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell 1943. 75 p. 


Dobie, J. F. Greatest of all the grizzlies. CFQ 1944, III, 12-15. 
Tells in English a tale of a great bear who could not be killed, from 
Crow Indian reservation, Montana, U. S. A. 


Dobie, J. F. Tale of the two companions. TFSP 1944, XIX, 36-41. 
Spanish tale from Texas, U. S. A., told in English, a fine example of 

a liar’s tale. 
Edel, May M. Stability in Tillamook folklore. JAF 1944, LVII, 


116-127. 
Compares in detail variants of Tillamook (Indians on coast of Oregon, 
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U. S. A.) tales collected by different persons at different times, and finds 
that, although some latitude in variation of details is allowed, to avoid 
absolutely identical repetition, still there is always a striking basic uni- 
formity of content, order and style. This is not true of all peoples, for some 
always have considerable originality. 


Estrada Serrano, Héctor. Del folklore aymara: el zorro y el céndor 
(cuento). WP 1944, afio IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 56-57. 


Tale of fox who wagered with condor he could withstand cold of moun- 
tain tops and paid with his life. 


Farfan, J. M. B. Una leyenda del mes de agosto en sus versiones 
quechua, castellana e inglesa. Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 
19438, XII, 235-238. 


Quechua text from Chumbivilcas, Peru, with Spanish and English trans- 
lations, of wellknown tale of clever old woman with stupid son. 


Farquhar, Samuel T. The tame trout. CFQ 1944, III, 177-184. 
Reprints in full rare pamphlet entitled The tame trout and other fairy 
tales, narrated by Ed Grant of Beaver Pond, Maine, U. S. A.; chronicled 
by Francis I. Maule of Philadelphia, Phillips, Maine woods and woodsman 
print 1904, 24 p. Author assures us Grant was a real person and these 
tales were current during author’s childhood, 1897-1907, in Rangeley lakes 
region of Maine. Gives texts of 5 good tall tales. 


Folktales from three nations. El dorado; the best of foreign litera- 
ture in English translation (New York) Jan. 1944, I no. 1, 
p. 52-56. 


3 tales in English: Crazy swineherd, from Italy; Lesson from Con- 
fucius, from China; Soldier and vampire, from Russia. 


Guerrero, Rail G. Un casado. TMS 1944, I, 253-258. 


Gives texts of 2 variants of this tale from Puebla, Mexico, and makes 
a comparative analysis of these 2 texts with another from Oaxaca. 


Guirao, Ramén. Cuentos y leyendas negras de Cuba. Havana, 
Mirador 1942. 126 p. 


Halpert, Herbert. John Darling, a New York Munchausen. JAF 
1944, LVII, 97-106. 


Texts of 21 short tales, name of informant, some comparative notes 
and background sketch. 


Halpert, H. Tales of a Mississippi soldier. SFQ 1944, VIII, 
103-114. 


Data on informant and texts of 14 of his tales, with some notes. 
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Halpert, H. Folktales collected in the army. CFQ 1944, III, 
115-120. 

About a dozen tales and motives, some retold, others dictated, from 
Arkansas, Iowa, New Jersey, Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
of the jest or tall tale type. 

Hoogasian, Susie and Gardner, Emelyn E. Armenian folktales from 
Detroit, collected by S...H... and ed. by E... E.G... JAF 
1944, LVII, 161-180. 

English texts of 9, mostly wellknown tales of international currency, 
with informant’s name and good comparative notes. 

House, Boyce. Tall tales from Texas. San Antonio, Texas, U. S. A., 
Naylor 1944, 


Ibarra, jr., Alfredo. El] cuento en México. ASFM 1942, III, 25-31. 
On definition, origin, nature of folktales, their types in Mexico, foreign 
influence, and Mexican tale writers. 
Jansen, William Hugh. Lore of the tankbuilders. HFB 1944, III, 
no. 2, p. 27-29. 
Part 3 of Tales from a steel town—East Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Texts of 2 tales and various comments. 


Krappe, A. H. The hero champion of animals. Modern language 
quarterly 1943, IV, 267-279. 


Krappe, A. H. A Persian theme in the Roman de Renard. Modern 
language notes 1943, LVIII, 515-519. 


Krappe, A. H. Animal children. CFQ 1944, III, 45-52. 

Cites worldwide variants of folk narrative motive of women giving birth 
to animals, and considers their totemistic and etiological significance. 
Land, Myrtle Sloan. Old Newt, the practical joker. TFSP 1944, 

XIX, 149-154. 
Various tales and incidents attributed to this character, a good example 
of that type which tends to attract a whole cycle of tales. 


Laval, Ramén Arminio. Cuentos de Pedro Urdemales. Santiago de 
Chile, Cruz del sur 1943. 169 p. 


2nd ed. ist was Santiago, Cervantes 1925, 59 p. 
Lim, Sian-tek. Folktales from China. New York, John Day 1944. 
160 p. 


Mayo, Pilo. Cuentos de hadas de la América del Sur. Buenos Aires, 
Molino 1943. 87 p. 
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Monterde Garcia Icazbalceta, Francisco. Fabulas sin moraleja y 
finales de cuentos. Mexico, Imprenta universitaria 1942. xxx, 
165, p. il. 


Taken from Aesop, Iriarte, Fontaine; Vanegas Arroyo, Perrault, Grimm, 
Andersen, 1001 nights, etc. 


Morrison, Frederick. Lola: a folktale. CFQ 1944, III, 153-154. 
A text from Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 


Parks, Etta. Big Sam and de golden chariot. TFSP 1944, XIX, 


29-35. 


A folksy tale from Texas, U. S. A., told in Negro dialect, of a Negro 
who went to gates of Heaven and then went to Hell. 


Quijada Jara, Sergio. Del folklore huancavelicano: Jhella-majjta 
(cuento). Cinéfono (Lima) 1944, XII, nos. 110-111, p. 29. 

Text of a folktale from Huancavelica, Peru, of man who got money from 

condors, from whom he learned information that enabled him to find water 


supply for a town, for which he was well paid, and to cure a sick girl, whom 
he married. 


Radin, Paul. Cuentos y leyendas de los zapotecos. TMS 1943, I, 
8-30, 134-154; 194-226. 

Examines Zapotecan Indian language of Oaxaca, Mexico, as seen in 

Juan-de Cordoba’s Arte and Vocabulario 1578 and as reported by modern 


scholars. General observations on Zapotecan folk narratives. Zapotecan 
texts and literal Spanish translations of 11 tales. 


Rickard, John Allison. The old Aztec story teller. New York, B. 
Ackerman 1944, 59 p. 


Sandoz, Mari. Some tall tales of Nebraska. Nebraska history 1943, 
XXIV, 57-58. 


Scudday, Roy. The musical snake. TFSP 1944, XIX, 162-164. 
Tall tale from Texas, U. S. A. of ratlesnakes who learned music from 
listening to man play harmonica. 


Simpson, George Gaylord. A Carib (Kamarakoto) myth from Vene- 
zuela. JAF 1944, LVII, 263-279. 


English translation by collector of Spanish translation by informant 
of a long compounded folktale of Indians of Uruyén in southeastern Vene- 
zuela. Discussion and analysis of the tale. 


Sims, Dunny. Moron jokes. TFSP 1944, XIX, 155-161. 


Gives numerous examples from Texas, U. S. A. of this type of joke, 
which has enjoyed popularity as a novelty in recent years and may, in time, 
contribute motives to traditional stock. Author indicates briefly how this 
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type partially follows traditional patterns of numbskull folktales popular 
especially in northern Europe. 


Sweeney, Margaret. Tales and legends collected by Jeffersonville 
students. HFB 1944, III, 39-48. 


Texts and notes of provenience of 8 tales and 8 traditions from southern 
Indiana, U. S. A. 


Thompson, Sith. The modern study of the folktale. ASFM 1942, 
III, 17-24. 
English text and Spanish translation. Surveys in broad brief outline 
chiefly the fine work of the Finnish school. 


Vergara Robles, Enrique. Cosas de Chile; anécdotas y tradiciones. 
Santiago de Chile, Instituto geografico militar 1941. 142 p. 


Jokes, many popular and folksy. 


Wang, Chi-chen. Traditional Chinese tales; translated by ... New 
York, Columbia university press 1944. 225 p. . 
Excellent selection of 20 tales, from 2 to 35 pages, in chronological order 
from 6th to 16th century (12 of the 8th and 9th centuries alone), a compre- 
hensive representation of themes of traditional Chinese fiction, both of brief 
classic and longer vernacular professional storytellers’ types, at times with 
editorial modification, with notes. Sometimes we are reminded of the tale 
collections of ancient India or recognize familiar themes, like Potiphar’s 
wife, but we find much that is not typical of Occidental tradition. 


Whatley, W. A. Mexican Miinchausen. TFSP 1944, XIX, 42-56. 
Spanish folktales from Texas, U. S. A., told in English, of man who lived 
in belly of a bull, lassoed a mocking bird, and other liars’ tales. 


Wheeler, Howard T. Tales from Jalisco, Mexico. Philadelphia, 
American folklore society 1943. xiv, 562 p. (Memoir XXXV). 

Spanish text and English summary of 226 tales. Comparative notes to 

FFC 74 and 90, Bolte and Polivka’s notes on Grimm, and Espinosa’s Spanish 


collection. Local place name where text was found is appended to every 
tale, but no data is given on informant or background. 


Woods, Dee. Panther yarns. TFSP 1944, XIX, 126-133. 


Miscellaneous accounts of people’s real or reported experiences with 
panthers in Texas, U. S. A. Some might be germs of folktales, 


FOLK POETRY, MUSIC, DANCE AND GAME 


Albuquerque Lima, Silvio Jilio. Afinidades da poesia popular de 
Portugal e Galicia. RBRJ 1943, III, no. 6, p. 122-134. 
Cites parallel verses of folksongs to show unity of tradition between 


Galicia and Portugal, where cultural currents flow chiefly from north to 
south, somewhat from south to north. 
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Brewster, Paul G. Some African variants of “Bucca, bucca.” Classi- 
cal journal 1944, XX XIX, no. 5, p. 293-296. 


Gives descriptions of the children’s game of “How many horns has the 
buck?” in south and southwest Africa among peoples of European origin. 


Brewster, P.G. Two games from Africa. American anthropologist 
1944, XLVI, 268-269. 
Describes Makua children’s game of “Let me refuse here—let me eat 
here” and Yao game of “Let him be covered.” 


Bronson, Bertrand H. The interdependence of ballad tunes and 
texts. CFQ 1944, III, 185-207. 

Merits attention of all ballad scholars. Rightly insists that for their 
proper comprehension it is necessary to study texts and tunes together, 
and laments lack of critical examination especially of tunes. Supports his 
contentions by characteristic examples, models for future ballad scholar- 
ship. 


Clarke, Dorothy Clotelle. The early seguidilla. Hispanic review 
(University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) 1944, XII, 211-222. 


Indicates this may have been an early (medieval) form in Spain’s folk- 
poetry. 


Embree, John F. Japanese peasant songs; compiled and annotated 
by ..., with the assistance of Ella Embree and Yukuo Uyehara. 
Philadelphia, American folklore society 1944. xi, 96 p. 11 fig. 
(Memoir XXXVIII.) 

Japanese texts and English translations of 135 banquet, dance, seasonal, 
foundation pounding and children’s game songs, lullabies, etc., with ex- 
planatory notes and brief cultural background sketch of Suye Mura, Kume 
county, Kyushu island, Japan, where songs were collected, and on form and 
their content. No data on informants. No music. 


Gil, Bonifacio. Romances populares de Extremadura, recogidos de 
la tradicién oral (continuaci6n). Revista del Centro de estudios 
extremefios (Badajoz, Spain) 1944, VIII, 165-192. 

Nos. 94-128. Words only. Notes. 


Larsen, Willie. Traditional Finnish songs and dances; formerly 
Scandinavian songs and dances; compiled by Pietro Deiro; re- 
vised and augmented ed. New York, Accordion music pub. co. 
1943. 40 p. 


Mendoza, Vicente T. La influencia del medio geografico en la musica 
de México. ASFM 1942, III, 81-91. 


Sustains this influence is clearly seen in folkmusic, less in mestiza and 
not at all in erudite music. Relates traits of music with those of geography 
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in 5 groups: mountain, coast, plain, valley, islands, but admits influence of 
cultural history. Illustrates specifically with Mexican songs. 


, Serrano Poncela, Segundo. Mujeres del romancero. Panorama 
(Santiago, Dominican Republic) 1944, II, no. 18, p. 5-13. 
Literary prose retelling, with quoted verses interspersed, of stories of 
Dofia Alba, Moriana and La doncella guerrera, ballads of Renascence Spain. 
Swan, Alfred Julius. Nature of the Russian folksong. Musical 
quarterly (New York) 1943, XXIX, 498-516. 


United States and Canada 


Arlt, Gustave O. and Harris, Chandler. Songs of the services. CFQ 
1944, III, 36-40. 


Comments on U. S. soldiers’ and sailors’ songs, with examples (words 
only) from the present war. 


Barbeau, Marius. French Canadian folksongs. Musical quarterly 
1943, XXIX, no. 1, p. 122-137. 


Boatright, Mody C. More about “Hell in Texas.” TFSP 1944, 
XIX, 134-138. 


Data about its author, E. U. Cook, and his poem, which may become 
folklore. 


Brewster, Paul G. Some folksongs from Indiana. JAF 1944, 
LVII, 282-287. 
Words only of 7. 


Claudel, Calvin. Mr. Doering’s “Songs the Cajuns sing.” SFQ 
1944, VIII, 123-131. 


Criticism and elaboration of this article, which appeared in SFQ Dec. 
1943. 


Davidson, Levette Jay. “Home on the range” again. CFQ 1944, 
III, 208-211. 
Adduces interesting and conflicting evidence and can only conclude that 


the origin of this western U. S. A. cowboy folksong is still a matter of 
dispute. 


Densmore, Frances. Music of the Indians of British Columbia. An- 
thropological papers, no. 27 (Bulletin 136, Bureau of American 
ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 1-100, pl. 1-9, fig. 1-2. 

Music, free English translation of text, musical analysis and _back- 


ground, informant and explanatory notes for 98 curing, war, potlatch, dance, 
social, game, canoe, story children’s, love, divorce and miscellaneous songs. 
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Densmore, F. Choctaw music. Anthropological papers, no. 28 
(Bulletin 136, Bureau of American ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 
1948, p. 101-188, pl. 10-21, fig. 3-4. 

Music, English words, musical analysis and background, informant and 
explanatory notes for 65 war, game, various dance, hunting and pastime 
songs, of Mississippi, U. S. A. 

Doering, J. F. Songs the Cajuns sing. SFQ 1943, VII, 193-201. 


French words (no music) of 8 folksongs and ballads of Louisiana, 
U. S. A. Texts of questionable value. 


Doering, J. F. Folksongs of the corn belt. JAF 1944, LVII, 72-76. 


Words only of Texas ranger, from Illinois, and Lover’s lament, House 
carpenter, Jolly Roger and a drinking song, from Indiana, U. S. A. Ballads. 


Ewers, John C. Some winter sports of Blackfoot Indian children. 
Masterkey (Southwest museum, Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
California, U. S. A.) 1944, XVIII, no. 6, p. 180-187, 4 fig. 


Describes their winter dress, sledding, top spinning and other games. 


Flowers, Paul. Rhymes, songs and ditties. TFSB 1944, X, no. 3, 
p. 7-9. 


Gives verses, from southern U. S. A., of Willie Trimbletoe, Old Dan 
Tucker, and Skip-tum-a-loo. 


Halpert, Herbert. A group of Indiana folksongs. HFB 1944, III, 
no. 1, p. 1-15. 


Words only of 12 folk ballads and songs, of Indiana, U. S. A., with notes 
of provenience and a few comparative notes. 
Halpert H. Skipping rhymes from Calgary, Alberta. CFQ 1944, 
III, 154-155. 


Texts of 8, from Canada. 


Halpert, H. The folksinger speaks. HFB 1944, III, no. 2, p. 29-35. 
Reports 3 interviews with singers from Mississippi, New York and 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A., showing their attitudes toward their songs. 
Halpert, H. The folksinger speaks (part 2). HFB 1944, III, 48-55. 
Reports interviews with singers in Ramapo mountain area of New York, 


who tell of their life and songs. 


Hendricks, Cecilia Hennel. Robin Tamson’s Smiddy. HFB 1944, 
III, 55-57. 


Notes of provenience and words only of this Scottish ballad, from a 
Wisconsin, U. S. A., informant. 
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Jackson, George Pullen. The folk celebrates a centennial. TFSB 
1944, X, no. 2, p. 1-7. 


On the flourishing life of folk song and music, especially religious, in 
southern U. S. A., since Benjamin Franklin White’s (of Hamilton county, 
Georgia, U. S. A.) Organ, pub. 1844. 


Jackson, G. P. Old rabbit. TFSB 1943, IX, no. 3, p. 3. 


Words and music of this folksong from Tennessee, U. S. A. 


Jackson, G. P. White and Negro spirituals, their life span and 
kinship, tracing 200 years of untrammeled song making and sing- 
ing among our country folk, with 116 songs as sung by both 
races. New York, J. J. Augustin 1944 [copyright 1943]. xiv, 
349 p. 21 il. music, map. 


Good historical survey. Traces incoherent surge of religious independ- 
ence and folk revivals in colonial rural U. S. A., White free folk’s develop- 
ment of variegated religious sects and songs with English-Scotch-Irish secular 
melodic tradition, camp meeting contributions and their spread over U. S. A. 
and back to England and Ireland, diverse Judgment Day songs, compilations 
of revival spirituals, passing of exuberant stage of religion and its song. 
Compares White and Negro variants of songs. Difficulties of recording 
melodies. Negro song style, rhythm, texts, generous borrowing from Eng- 
lish and Irish tradition, especially from Whites in southern U. S. A., where 
it spread from the northeast, composing and commercial imitation. 


Jackson, G. P. The story of the sacred harp, 1844-1944; a book of 
religious folksong as an American institution. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, U. S. A., Vanderbilt university press 1944. 46 p. 3 pl. 

Historical survey of “Old Baptist” religious music and its antecedents 
in English-Scotch-Welsh-Irish secular folkmusic. On B. F. White, genesis 
and spread of his Sacred harp, explanation, criticisms and appreciation of 
its music and the people who sing and contribute to it (especially the Denson 
family), and its continuing popularity and cultivation by moderns eminent 
in music. 


Jeffries, Charlie. White Comanches. TFSP 1944, XIX, 117-125. 


Describes sports of Texas school children: pin sticking, rap jacking, 


rock throwing. 


Jones, Joseph. A doleful tragedie. SFQ 1944, VIII, 235-238. 
Gives words only of what is called a ballad, reprinted from New York 
weekly, Dec. 4, 1876, which took it from a New Hampshire, U. S. A., ms. 
dated April 16, 1815. It urges parents to be indulgent with their children 
and gives example of mother’s cruelty which ruined her son. 


Kurtz, Homer H. Emerald isle. CFQ 1944, III, 232-234. 


Music, verses and explanation of calls for this square dance formerly 
current in esatern Indiana and western Ohio, U. S. A. 
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McDowell, Mrs. L. L. Games of long ago. TFSB 1944, X, no. 3, 
p. 1-4. 
Of Tennesse, U. S. A. Gives verses and describes actions of 8 children’s 
games, 4 countingout rimes and 2 riddles known in her family. 


McLendon, Altha Lea. A finding list of playparty games. SFQ 
1944, VIII, 201-234. 


Abc list of 302 U. S. game titles with references to where they can be: 
found in print. Part of University of Florida M.A. thesis, which contains 
general background and individual notes. 


Maloney, Violetta G. Jumping rope rimes from Burley, Idaho. HFB 
1944, III, no. 1, p. 24-25. 


Gives verses of 9; also 3 “kid sayings.” 


Marriott, Alice L. Dancing makes rain. TFSP 1944, XIX, 88-93. 


General description of rain dance of Kickapoo Indians in Oklahoma, 
U. S. A., and its setting. 


Marriott, A. L. Dancing makes fun. TFSP 1944, XIX, 82-87. 


Describes a dance and a game, performed at a private family celebration 
among Iowa Indians of Oklahoma, U. S. A. 


Morris, Alton C. Mrs. Griffin of Newberry. SFQ 1944, VIII, 133-198. 


Data on this informant, the best Morris found in making his great 
Florida collection, and verses only of 54 of her ballads and folksongs, with 
excellent notes and bibliography. Recordings of .these songs are in the 
Archive of American folksong, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Siegmeister, Elie. Work and sing; a collection of the songs that built 
America, selected and arranged by . . .; a treasury of American 
worksongs of yesterday and today, with commentary, annota- 
tions and a critical bibliography; il. by Julian Brazelton. New 
York, W. R. Scott 1944. 96 p. il. 


Speck, Ernest. The song of Little Llano. TFSP 1944, XIX, 155-156. 


Gives words only of a Texas, U. S. A., folksong about hog stealers, 
and describes setting in which it arose. 


Watkins, Frances E. Indians at play; I: Hopi parcheesi. Master- 
Key (Southwest museum, Highland Park, Los Angeles, California, 
U.S. A.) 1944, XVIII, 139-141. 


Describes a totélospi game marked stone from the Hopi Indian pueblo 
of Oraibi, Arizona, U. S. A., and how the game is played. 


Wheeler, Mary. Steamboatin’ days; folksongs of the river packet 
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era. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, U.S. A., Louisiana state university 
press 1944. xiv, 121 p. 11 pl. 


Words and music of 64 songs of work, boats, soundings, spirituals, 
meditation, love, dance and lawlessness, of Negro roustabouts, with vivid 
general background notes, musical analysis, and notes on individual songs, 
Recaptures spirit of this very colorful closed chapter of 19th century life. 

Williams, Nancy Middleton. Melody in ebony; little stories in verse 
and folk ballads from tales of the old southern plantation Negro. 
Hot Springs national park, Arkansas, U.S. A. c. 1944. 28 p. il. 


Wood, C. L. Early days. TFSB 1944, X, no. 3, p. 5-6. 
Gives verses only of Hog drover’s song, and describes accompanying 
movements. 
Latin America 


Album de misica folklérica del estado Tachira; edicién ordenada 
por el ministerio de relaciones interiores, con ocasién de la ex- 
posicién nacional celebrada en conmemoracién del centenario del 
traslado de los restos del Libertador a Caracas. Caracas 1943? 
40 p. 

Music, some with words, of 17 bambucos, valses, canciones and a pasillo, 
some anonymous, others with composer’s name. 

Alvarenga, Oneyda. Omovimento de consultas dt Discoteca publica 
municipal durante 1941 e 1942. RAMSP 1943, ano IX, vol. XCII, 
53-72. 

Cont. of RAMSP 1942, ano VIII, vol. LXXXVII, 7-98. 


Amézquita Borja, Francisco. Coleccién de cantos y bailes regionales. 
Puebla, Mexico, Imprenta cinematografica “Lux” 1943. 22 p. 


Baqueiro Fostre, G. Espectos de la musica popular yucateca en tres 
siglos. Revista musical mexicana (Mexico, D. F.) 1944, IV, no. 1, 
p. 3-7. 
Miscellaneous observations on historical development of folkmusic in 
Yucatan, Mexico, with musical examples. 


Baratta, Maria de. La yegiiita. Revista del Ministerio de instruc- 
cién publica (San Salvador) 1943, II, no. 7, p. 125-129. 
Fife and drum music of this son, commentary, arranged version of 
music by author, and verses. 
Bernal, Dionicio Rodolfo. El huaino. El comercio (Lima) Jan. 1, 
1944, no. 54, 133, p. 13. 


Describes this song and dance of Junin, Peru, and shows it to be a local 
adaptation with Spanish antecedents. Cites several il. verses. 
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Cadilla de Martinez, Maria. Mas juegos tradicionales de Puerto Rico. 
ASFM 1942, III, 67-79. 


Considers worldwide ramifications of Spanish game of Recotin, recotdn, 
and describes 5 Porto Rican variants of it, 


Cadilla de Martinez, M. Mas juegos tradicionales de Puerto Rico. 
Revista hispanica moderna (Columbia university, New York) 
VIII, 114-123. 


Castellvi, Marcelino de. Cémo se divierten los jévenes y nifios en las 


regiones del Caqueté, Putumayo y Amazonas. ASFM 1942, III, 
177-181. 


Cites descriptions of games of pelota and achatico among Huitoto Indians 
of Putumayo, Colombia, and makes miscellaneous brief remarks on diversions. 


Correa de Azevedo, Luis Heitor. O “recortado” na “moda” goiana. 
CP 19438, III, no. 33, p. 201-203, 1 pl. 


Correa de Azevedo, L. H. Violas de Goiaz. CP 1943, III, no. 34, p. 
293-296, 1 pl. 


Names, history, construction, musical range and variations of these 
guitars. 


Correa de Azevedo, L. H. A “catira” em Goids. CP 1944, IV, no. 36, 
p. 232-237. 
Fine brief study of catira or catereté, Brasilian folkdance. Believes it 
and its name are of indigenous origin. Shows it is not a type of samba or 
batuque. Describes it as seen by author in Goiania. 


Correa de Azevedo, L. H. Mé£sica popular nordestina. CP 1944, 
IV, no. 40, p. 233-236. 
Describes his folkmusic recording trip to Ceara, Brasil (Piaui secon- 


darily considered). Reviews previous lit. and states general impressions. 
He recorded 262 musical documents on 75 disks (12 inch). 


Cuadra, Pablo Antonio. Canta el pueblo. Camino, boletin del In- 
stituto de folklore nicaragiiense (Granada, Nicaragua) May 19, 
1944, no. 1, p. 3. 

Gives verses only of 3 ballads from Nicaragua: Malcasada, Blanca 
Flor y Filomena, Fernando el francés. 


Dornas, filho, Joéo. Achegas de etnografia e folklore. CP 1944, IV, 
no. 36, p. 261-264. 


Reproduces an abecé from Diamantina. This is a type of folkpoetry 
very common in northern Brasil. 


Espinet, Charles S. and Pitts, Harry. Land of the calypso; origin 
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and development of Trinidad’s folksong. Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, Guardian commercial printery 1944. 75 p. 6 il. 


Vivid account of the calypso: its definition, illustrated with texts and 
music; its origins (African rhythm, African lyrics, possibly with French 
embellishment, Spanish melody on African base); its history since 1898; 
origin of its name (French, probably carrousseaux) ; description of Carnival, 
when calypso thrives. Also a general discussion of manifestations of 
African rhythm in various types of folk music and dance of Trinidad. 


Gandia, Enrique de. Miusica y misicos de los rincones perdidos. 
Revista “Duperial” (Buenos Aires) August 1943, p. 8-11, 16, 10 il. 


General observations on folklore and folkmusic in Latin America, particu- 
larly Agentina. 


Guerrero, Rail G. Prehispanic Indian music and dance. This week 
in Mexico and information about U. S. (Mexico, D. F.) February 
19-25, 1944, p. 25-38. 


Text in English and Spanish. Includes musical instruments and other 
related aspects of folklore. Good descriptive notes, based on early ms. il. 
and historians. 


Holzmann, Rodolfo. Aporte para la emancipacién de la misica 
peruana. (jEs posible usar la escala pentéfona para la com- 
posicién?) Nuestro tiempo (Lima) 1944, I, no. 2, p. 9-13. 

Critical consideration of M. Béclard-d’Harcourt’s Mélodies populaires 
indiennes and I. Aretz-Thiele’s Punefias, and demonstrates with examples 


ample possibility for a truly Peruvian style of composition, based on native 
folkmusic. 


Instituto de extensién musical. Chile. Santiago, Universidad de 
Chile 1943. 53 p. 


Perspectiva histérica de la musica popular chilena, por Eugenio Pereira 
Salas. Tradiciones de la musica tipica chilena, por Carlos Lavin. Palabras 
del presidente del Instituto de extensién musical, por Domingo Santa Cruz. 
Comentarios sobre la seleccién de musica folklérica, por Pablo Garrido. 12 
melodias en notacién musical y texto. 3 tipos de zamacueca, por Carlos 
Lavin. La misica popular de Chile y la espafiola, por Vicente Salas Viu. 
A propésito de investigacién folklérica; lo que dicen Carlos Isamitt, Carlos 
Lavin. Pablo Garrido, Jorge Urrutia. Apuntes sobre el problema folk- 
lérico, por Filomena Salas. 


Jaegerhuber, Werner A. Les origines de la musique folklorique 
haitienne. Cahiers d’Haiti (Port-au-Prince) December 1948, 
p. 58, 55. 


Jiménez, R. Mexican folkdances. Mexican life (Mexico, D. F.) 
1943, XIX, 37-39. 
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Labastille, Irma. Recuerdo latinoamericano (memories of Latin 

America) ; album of folksongs for voice and piano, with original 

Spanish text and English adaptations; compiled and arranged 

by ... New York, Edward B. Marks music corporation 1943. 
64 p. il. 

A gato, chacarera, cuando, estilo, milonga from Argentina. 3 tonadas, 

2 cuecas from Chile. An habanera, guaracha, son, guajira, bolero from Cuba. 

A pasillo, yaravi, sanjuanito from Ecuador. 2 yaravis, a huaino from Peru. 

With notes on each. Spanish words, English free translation, music arranged 


for piano. Author seeks to bring these song and dance forms to attention 
of public of U. S. A. 


Lauro, Antonio. Orfeones estudiantiles y restauracién de nuestro 
folklore. Revista nacional de cultura (Direccién de cultura, 
Ministerio de educacién nacional, Caracas) 1944, VI, no. 43, p. 
138-140. 

Appeals to student choruses or singing societies to nurture the truly 


Venezuelan element of their folkmusic and spurn foreign influences and 
local decadence. 


Luna, Lizandro. Aspectos del folklore andino: el khapero. WP 
1944, afio IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 32-37. 


Literary description and generalities about significance of this folkdance, 
from Puno, Peru. 


Maduenio, Julio G. Valores plasticos en la poesia popular nortejfia. 
Sustancia (Tucuman, Argentina) 1943, IV, nos. 15-16, p. 610-618. 


Marchena, Enrique de. Del areito de Anacaona al poema folklérico; 
Brindis de Salas en Santo Domingo. Ciudad Trujillo, Montalvo 
1942, 99 p. 

Especially p. 5-66: general considerations on Dominican folkmusic, its 
origins and elements, areito, mediatuna, mangulina, merengue, and other 
types. 


Mejia Sanchez, Ernesto. La Virgen Maria en el romancero nica- 
ragitiense. Juventud, congregacién mariana de jévenes varones de 
Jalteva, Granada, Nicaragua 1943, I, no. 12, p. 15-16, 18-20. 

_ Notes that only Spanish religious ballads surviving in Nicaragua are 
about the Virgin. Gives variants of 3 (Fe del ciego, Alabado de pasion, 
La Virgen se esta peinando) from Spain and Nicaragua, with comments. 


Mendoza, Jaime. Jula-julas; sobre al folklore musical boliviano. 
Kollasuyo (La Paz) Jan.-Feb. 1943, p. 26-30. 


Mendoza, Vicente T. Un juego espajiol del siglo XVI entre los 
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otomies. Anales del Instituto de investigaciones estéticas (Uni- 
versidad nacional auténoma de México) 1943, III, no. 10, p. 59-74, 

Gives music and words of 5 variants and one recited, from Otemi Indian 
children of Mezquital valley, Hidalgo, Mexico, of a type of formula tale 
about a girl killed by snakebite and ending with some religious allusion, 
sung in churchlike question and answer dialog, and relates it to Spanish 
versions of game of pez pecigana (pipirigana, etc.), also citing texts from 
Puerto Rico, Colombia and Argentina. 


Mendoza, V. T. El espiritu imitativo del pueblo de México en sus 
canciones. Previsién y seguridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, 
VIII, 595-600. 


Miranda, Nicanor. Jogos motores para criancas de 4 a 6 anos; id. 
7 a9 anos. RAMSP 1948, ano VIII, vol. LXXXVIII, 237-268, 
13 pl.; 1943, ano IX, vol. XCIII, 163-241, 12 p. 


Describes how to play 53 games for children 4 to 6 and 110 for those 
7 to 9. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Danzas populares del Peri. Revista 
del Instituto americano de arte (Cuzco, Peru) 1943, p. 24-44. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Folklore: canciones de corro populares en 
Venezuela. Educacién (Caracas) 1943, IV, no. 27, p. 17-19. 


Traces the tradition of these songs from ancient Greece through Spain 
and cites titles of several current in Venezuela. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Folklore venezolano: villancicos de Noche- 
buena. Onza, tigre y leédn (Caracas) 1943, VI, no. 54, p. 4-5, 12. 


Words only of 18 quatrains of Christmas carols from Calabozo, Guarico, 
Venezuela. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Canciones de cuna o “arrorros.” Onza, tigre 
y leén (Caracas) 1944, VI, no. 55, p. 6-7, 16. 


Gives verses of several of these cradle songs of various types, collected 
“from oral tradition in Caracas.” 


Olivares Figueroa, R. Canciones de rueda. Onza, tigre y leén 
(Caracas) 1944, VI, no. 56, p. 4-5, 12. 


Verses only of 7 of these folksongs, “taken from oral tradition in Cuidad 
Bolivar,” Venezuela. 


Pacheco Garmendia, Elsa. Aspectos del arte incaico; musica y danza. 


Cuzco, Peru, H. G. Rozas 1943. 56 p. 


Thesis for doctorate in Faculty of letters; National university of Cuzco. 
Describes some dances still current. 
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Pefia, Luis David. La danza en Colombia. Revista de las Indias 
(Bogota) 1944, época 2. no. 64, p. 375-381. 

A national dance in Colombia should be based on native folklore, which 
still lacks adequate documentation. General observations on Colombian 
folkdance, especially the bambuco. Affirms basic Spanish element, with 
Negro admixture on coast, Indian in interior. 


Plath, Oreste. Expresiones de la cueca a través de nuestra pupila 
y la ajena. La opinién (Santiago de Chile) Sept. 20, 1944, and 
La unién (Valparaiso, Chile) Sept. 19, 1944. 


Reviews what writers at home and abroad have said about this national 
folkdance of Chile. 


Rodriguez Demorizi, Emilio. Del romancero dominicano. Santiago, 

Reptblica Dominicana, Editorial El] diario 1943. 119 p. 12 pl. 

Surveys briefly history of folkballad, its transmission to America, and 

its relatively weak survival among school children of Santo Domingo, where 

the décima has replaced it as the most popular form. Gives texts of A los 

valientes dominicanos (ms. c. 1763) by Luis J. Peguero, anon. Romance de 

las invasiones haitianas (ms. c. 1830), Romance, by Juan P. Duarte (1813- 

1876), A la palma de la libertad by José F. Pichardo (1837-1873), Visita 

a la Isabela, Bayaj4, and La intervencién, 1801, by Gastén F. Deligne 
(1861-1913), and Santomé, 1855, by Eulogio C. Cabral (1868-1928). 


Romero, Emilia. Juegos del antiguo Pert; contribucién a una historia 
del juego en el Peri. Mexico, D. F., Llama 1943. 40 p. 5 pl. 
Describes some 22, based on data gleaned from old chroniclers, travelers’ 
notes and modern historians. 


Schaeffer, Myron and others. Catorce tamboritos panamefios. BIFP 
1944, I, no. 1, p. 2-29. 

Analyses this popular folkdance of Panama, and gives music and words 
of 14 of its songs, with name and place of residence of informant, and other 
comments. These songs were collected by Schaeffer in 1943-1944 and pre- 
pared with help of students in folklore seminar. This no. inaugurates a 
new folklore periodical. 


Schaeffer, Myron and others. La mejorana, cancién tipica pana- 
mena. BIFP 1944, I, no. 2, p. 1-50. 

Analysis of this type of folksong of Panama, thought to be based on 
16th century décima of Spain, its poetic forms, themes and music, with text 
in Spanish and English, and 10 textual and 6 musical examples collected 
by Schaeffer in 1944. 


Septilveda Maira, Maria Luisa. La voz del pasado; pregones santi- 
aguinos antiguos y otros temas folkléricos. Santiago de Chile, 
Casa amarilla 1943? 14 p. il. 


Words and music of 11 street vendors’ cries and of 2 other folksongs 
of Chile. 
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Varallanos, José. El genio espajiol en nuestro cantar popular. El 
comercio (Lima) Jan. 1, 1944, no. 54, 133, p. 14. 


Evaluates erudite Spanish origins of Peruvian folksong. Prejudiced 
against origins among Peruvian folk. 


Varela Rojas, Gustavo. Costumbres oaxaquefias: el cotén pinto. 
ASFM 1942, III, 123-135. 


Descriptive remarks on this game, its typical verses, on Dec. 18 festival 
of Virgen de la Soledad. 


Vega, Carlos. Panorama de la musica popular argentina, con un 
ensayo sobre la ciencia del folklore; 150 melodias, 8 laminas y 
6 mapas; il. de Aurora de Pietro. Buenos Aires, Losada 1944, 
361 p. 

Summary of a larger work author is publishing under title of Musica 
popular argentina. Treats only musical aspect here; plans other surveys 
of folk dance and song. Considers materials from other parts of South 
America when related to Argentine materials. Elaborates author’s ques- 
tionable theory that what upper class in big city of one age discards be- 
comes folklore of lower class in hinterland of a later age. Author is to be 
admired as an independent thinker. 


Vega, C. Danzas argentinas. Aberdeen Angus (Buenos Aires) 
1944, no. 21, p. 97-106. 


Reproduces some pages of his book, Canciones y danzas argentinas. 


Vega, C. Danzas argentina: “el cielito.” Aberdeen Angus (Buenos 
Aires) 1944, no. 22, p. 75-80. 
Traces its history, reviewing literature on it. Concludes it came from 


18th century Europe, and passed from Buenos Aires ballrooms to back 
country folk, according to author’s previous theory. 


Vega, C. Bailes tradicionales argentinos: el cuando; historia, 
origen, musica, poesia, coreografia. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de 
la Universidad de Buenos Aires 1944. 48 p. 12 il. (No. 1.) 
Classifies this type of Argentine and Chilean folkdance, which is no 
longer current (since c. 1870). Reviews historical (19th century) references 
to it, telling where, when and how it was danced, including some of its 
verses and music. Considers its origin. Cites published musical versions 
of it. Describes its movements, with il. Excellent study. 


Vega, C. Bailes tradicionales argentinos: la chacarera; historia, 
origen, musica, poesia, coreografia. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de 
la Universidad? 1944, 22 p. 7 il. (No. 2.) 


Same type of study as that of cudndo. This folkdance is still current in 
northern Argentina. 
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Vega, C. Bailes tradicionales argentinos: el gato; historia, origen, 
musica, poesia, coreografia. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Uni- 

_ versidad de Buenos Aires 1944. 46 p. 11 il. (No. 3.) 
Same type of study as that of the cudndo. This folkdance is still current 


in northwestern Argentina. Cites its appearance also in Chile, Peru and 
Mexico. 


Vega, C. Bailes tradicionales argentinos: el triunfo; historia, origen, 
musica, poesia, coreografia. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Uni- 
versidad? 1944, 23 p.7il. (No. 4.) 

Same type of study as that of cudndo. This folkdance was widely current 


in Argentina until quite recently, but apparently not elsewhere at least under 
this name. At end gives a classification of Argentina dances. 


Videla, Heriberto. Canciones de mi tierra; quince canciones y danzas 
mendocinas: refundicién y armonizacién. Mendoza 1943. 101 p. 


CUSTOM AND FESTIVAL 


Ambrogi, Arturo. El rezo del santo. Revista del Ministerio de in- 
struccién publica (San Salvador) 1943, II, no. 7, p. 142-152. 


Literary description of a saint’s festival. 


Andrade Labastida, German. Acolman y el origen de las posadas. 
ASFM 1942, III, 37-42. 
Traces origin of this modern Christian Christmas custom back to ancient 


Aztec celebration of birth of Huitzilopochtli. The influence indicated is of 
too general a nature to be very convincing. 


Barrera Vasquez, Alfredo. Cancién de la danza del arquero flecha- 
dor. TMS 1944, I, no. 4, p. 273-277. 

Gives Mayan text and free Spanish translation, from author’s 18th 

century ms. of Dzitbalché, Campeche, Mexico, of this song from archers’ 


dance in rite of human sacrifice—possibly a survival of pre-Columbian folk 
literature. ® 


Béjar de Nifiez del Prado, Luisa. Folklore apurimefio: usos y 
costumbres: el matrimonio. WP 1944, ajio IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 
77-79. 


Describes marriage customs among Indians on Matibamba ranch, Cura- 
huasi, Abancay, Apurimac, Peru. 


Bichén, Maria. El barrio Matadero al comienzo del siglo XX. La 
opinién (Santiago de Chile) Oct. 22, 1944. 


Describes various festivals and customs of this section of Santiago 
de Chile, especially of Carnival and Lent. 
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Bustamante, Manuel E. Octava de Corpus en Ayacucho. WP 1944, 
afio IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 54-55. 
Describes festival celebrated in Ayacucho city, Peru, on 8th day after 
Corpus. 
Castillo Gonzalez, Epifanio del. Algo acerca de las fiestas tradicion- 
ales en Santo Domingo colonial. El universitario (Universidad 
de Santo Domingo) Sept. 16, 1944, II, no. 6, p. 13, 17. 


Descriptive. Fiestas patronales, A la Cruz de Mayo, Cofradias, etc. 


Cortazar, Augusto Rail. La fiesta patronal de Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Calendaria en Molinos, Salta, Argentina. Relaciones de la 
Sociedad argentina de antropologia (Buenos Aires) 1944, IV, 
271-286, 5 pl. 

Excellent study and description of this festival, its antecedents and 
present manner of celebration in Molinos. 


Dutton, Bertha P. Sandia saint’s day celebration. P 1944, LI, 
129-130. 


Describes festival of St. Anthony, June 13, in Tiwa Indian pueblo of 
Sandia, New Mexico, U. S. A. 


Ewers, John C. Food rationing is nothing new to the Blackfoot. 
Masterkey (Southwest museum, Los Angeles, California, U. S. A.) 
1944, XVIII, 73-80. 


Brief history of food rationing among Blackfoot Indians of U. S. A., 
first among themselves, with pemmican, during the winter, when they were 
dependent chiefly on the buffalo, later by the U. S. government. 


Farquhar, Samuel T. The use of hard money in the west. CFQ 
1944, III, 149-150. 


Explains why the custom of using gold and silver rather than paper 
money became traditional in western U. S. A., particularly in San Francisco. 


Featherstone, Mae. The threshing crew. TFSP 1944, XIX, 167-174. 


Miscellany description of harvest customs in Mills county, Texas, U. S. A. 


Gallardo, Isabel. La Navidad en Extremadura (conclusién). Re 
vista del Centro de estudios extremefios (Badajoz, Spain) 1944, 
VIII, 129-138. 


Including words only of numerous Christmas songs. 


Garrido, José Eulogio. El Ande: Métil, la procesién del Senor 
Cautivo. El comercio (Lima) Jan. 1, 1944, no. 54, 133, p. 11. 


Description of this festive Peruvian religious procession in Sept. 
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Hankey, Rosalie. Campus folklore and California’s “Pedro.” CFQ 

1944, III, 29-35. 
Gives 20 brief accounts of custom, or its origin, on campuses of U. S. 


universities, of students to shout a traditional name, often associated with 
riotous exuberance of spring. 


Herrera, Horacio. Consideraciones generales sobre el calendario 
maya. ASGH 1944, XIX, no. 3, p. 196-221, 4 fig. 

Traces world history of calendar development and reviews data on 
Mayan calendar given in Diego de Landa’s Relacion de las cosas de Yucatan 
and Juan Pio Pérez’s Antigua cronologia de Yucatan. Affirms Mayan year 
equals Julian year, Pio Pérez’s ils. do not show it equals Gregorian year, 
and value of its tropical year is 365 days, 6 hours, corresponding to the one 
used by Sosigenes. 


Hilger, M.I. Ceremonia para dar nombre a un nifio indio Chippewa. 
AI 1944, IV, 237-242. 


Describes naming ceremony of Chippewa Indians in Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Ibarra, Grasso, Dick Edgard. Origen de las numerociones indigenas 
de América. Cervantes (Havana) 1942, nos. 6-7, p. 27-29, 33. 


L, A. R. La historia de los aguinaldos. Previsién y seguridad 
(Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, VIII, 143-144. 


Chiefly on Roman background of this Christmas or New Year’s custom. 


Lomax, Ruby Terrill. Negro baptizings. TFSP 1944, XIX, 1-8. 


Describes these rituals as practiced in southern U. S. A. 


Lozada, J. R. El Carnaval de Binche, Bélgica. ASFM 1942, III, 

93-100. 

Descriptive remarks on this very interesting festival (which is not dis- 

cussed until we reach the bottom of p. 96), first given in 1549 in honor of 

Archduke Felipe (later the II) on deeds of Pizarro in Inca Peru, and since 
become an established tradition. 


Millan Maldonado, Amalia. Folklore; los mayos de Sinaloa, sus 
costumbres y sus danzas prehispanicas y coloniales. Hoy (Mexico, 

D. F.) Feb. 26, 1944, no. 366, p. 48-51, 81, 4 il. 
Describes Nov. 1-2 festival of angels and dead, burial of a chief, ritual 


when an eclipse of the sun occurred, and celebration of a patron saint’s 
festival, with accompanying music and dance. 


Negro wakes in Los Angeles. CFQ 1944, III, 326-328. 
California, U. S. A., W. P. A. writers’ description of 4, witnessed in 1939. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. El folklore en la escuela: caracter y anti- 
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giiedad del aguinaldo. Educacién (Caracas) Dec. 1943-Jan. 1944, 
V, no. 28, p. 24-27. 


Described in Venezuela, with its related customs and verses. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. El folklore en la escuela: tradiciones y 
costumbres de Semana Santa. Educacién (Caracas) Feb.-March 
1944, V, no. 29, p. 24-28. 


Advises use of folklore in schools, and to this end describes various 
folklore generally related to Holy Week in Venezuela. 


Olivares Figueroa, R. El foklore en la escuela: las “sanjuanadas,” 
o mitos y ceremonias tradicionales en torno a la fiesta del bau- 
tismo. Educacién (Caracas) April-May 1944, V, no. 30, p. 10-14; 
no. 31, p. 18-20. 


Describes various folklore related to festival of St. John (June 24) in 
Venezuela, with some comparisons from Spain and Latin America. 


Pauli, Hertha. The story of the Christmas tree; told by H...P..., 
il. by William Wiesner. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 1944. 69 p. 6 il. 
Skillfully weaves into an entertaining story many facts about the origin 
and spread of the Christmas tree custom, from a medieval tradition told by 
Ignatius, a Benedictine brother, about the appearance of the trees at Christ’s 
manger, its first definite citation in a treatise of Strassburg 1646, its appear- 
ance in various German principalities c. 1700, in Stock’s house in Leipzig 
with Goethe 1769, in Finland 1800, Denmark 1810, Wien 1816, Sweden 1817, 
Norway 1828, Paris 1840, Windsor castle by Queen Victoria 1841, and finally 
to U. S. A.: Rochester, New York 1840, Wooster, Ohio 1847, Charleston, 
South Carolina 1850, and Cleveland, Ohio 1851. 


Pérez Serrano, Manuel. Leyenda zapoteca: el “betoog” o sefior de 
los bosques. ASFM 1942, III, 173-175. 


Describes festival in his honor, by Indians of Ixtlan, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


Quijada Jara, Sergio. Del folklore huancavelicano: la Semana 
Santa. El comercio (Lima) April 5, 1944, no. 54, 308, p. 6, 2 il. 
Describes festive activities of every day from Palm to Easter Sunday. 


Quijada Jara, Sergio. Del folklore huancavelicano: la importancia 
practica y moral de los varayos. El comercio (Lima) June 28, 
1944, p. 6. 


Describes the category, election, functions (especially in Carnival), ete: 
of these “alcaldes de vara” in indigenous communities in Huancavelica, Peru. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Folklore hispanico: cartas de achi- 
marre. Revista hispanica moderna (New York) 1943, IX, 
365-375, 4 il. 


Describes, in rich and varied detail, festival of Virgin of Guadalupe, 
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as seen by author, in Chavinda, Michoacan, Mexico, c. Dec. 10-12, 1939, in- 
cluding customs, dress, foods, street vendors’ cries, and especially highly 
ornate and amusing love letters which are printed and sold to gallant youths 
who send them in solicitation of the hand of their beloved, for this is a 
favorite time for courtship. Also ASFM 1942, I, 161-175. 


Roumain, Jacques. Le sacrifice du tambour-assoto(r). Port-au- 
Prince, Imprimerie de |’état 1943. 71 p. 3 pl. (Pub. du Bureau 
d’ethnologie de la République d’Haiti, no. 2.) 


Fine description, with verses only of songs, of this rite of Rada, one 
of the most important of vodu. ¥ 


Sampson, Mrs. S. and Hayes, F. C. Quaker wedding ceremony. 
SFQ 19438, VII, 211-212. 


Of 1862, described by Sampson, recorded by Hayes. 


Schwab, Federico. La fiesta de las cruces y su relacién con antiguos 
ritos agricolas. Historia I, no. 4, p. 363-385. 


Solano, Susana. Sobre el matrimonio indigena. Boletin indigenista 
(Mexico, D. F.) 1944, IV, no. 1, p. 68-71. 


Summary of a longer ms. describing marriage customs among Indians 
of Peru. Text in Spanish and English. 


Spanish fiestas in New Mexico. P 1944, LI, 101-106. 


From files of New Mexico, U. S. A. writers’ project. Describes typical 
features of current festivals. 


Spargo, John Webster. Juridical folklore in England, il. by the 
cucking stool. Durham, North Carolina, U. S. A., Duke Univer- 
sity press 1944. viii, 163 p. 

Assembles numerous citations, chiefly 12th to 17th centuries, from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany, Holland, France, and Italy, examines variations 
of the names of this stool, its construction, method of use, types of persons 
punished in it and nature of their crimes, and moral ideas current then about 
sins of the tongue, the tongue as a fire, and punishment to fit the crime, 
and decides ducking a woman in water as punishment for scolding, etc. is not 
related to water test for witches nor to drowning as punishment nor to rain 
charm immersion but probably to old Germanic ducking on scales of 
offenders against customary statutes of weights and measures. 


Stewart, Omar Call. Washo-northern Paiute peyotism; a study in 
acculturation. Berkeley, California, U. S. A., University of Cali- 
fornia press 1944, v, 63-141 p. (Pubs. in American archeology 
and ethnology, vol. XL, no. 3.) 


Valverde, Sebastian Emilio. Aporte a la investigacién del folklore 
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en Santo Domingo: el rosario. Santiago, Dominican Republic, 
Eds. Panorama, Imprenta La informacién 1944. 16 p. 

‘Describes this festival, celebrated to ask God for rain, honor a saint, 
and for various other motives, as practiced in Cibao, northern region of the 
Dominican Republic, and gives 63 of its typical verses. A procession with 
cross, rosary and Virgin or saint image goes singing Divine praise and 
prayers from one calvario to another. 


Vargas C., César. Plantas del Santuranticui. WP 1944, afio IV, 
vol. III, no. 16, p. 29-31. 


Describes this fair, held in Cuzco, Peru, Dec. 24, especially plants sold 
there. 


Voegelin, Ermini. Mortuary customs of the Shawnee and other east- 
ern tribes. Indianapolis, Indiana historical society 1944. p. 
227-444. (Prehistory research series 2.) 


W., J. J. The eagle feast of the California Indians. CFQ 1944, III, 
155-157. 


DRAMA 


Camara Cascudo, Luis da. Autos populares do Brasil. Diario de 
noticias (Rio de Janeiro) Aug. 22, 1943. 
Calls attention to historical references to autos Jesuits had Brasilian 


natives recite in Latin, Portuguese or Nhengati, and to modern survivals 
of folkdrama, and laments lack of scholarly attention given to them. 


Espinosa, Aurelio M. and J. M. The Texans, a New Mexican Spanish 
folk play of the middle of the nineteenth century. New Mexico 
quarterly review 1943, XIII, 299-308. 


Leén M., Agrian F. and Contreras F., Hilario. Pastorela de viejos 
(para el afio de 1912) ; texto tarasco anénimo hallado en Quinceo, 
Michoacan; paleografia e interpretacién fonémicas; versién 
tarasco-espafiol. TMS 1944, I, 169-193. 

Late copy, by at least 3 different hands, of an old religious folkdrama, 
which merely expounds various bits of Christian dogma and Biblical lore 
in dialog, of type, often written in colonial times by Indians under guidance 
of friars. Tarascan text, phonetic transcription and Spanish translation. 
A very interesting text, well edited. 


ART, CRAFT, ARCHITECTURE, DRESS AND ADORNMENT 


Acevedo Hernandez, Antonio. A feira de Chillan. Pensamento da 
América (Rio de Janeiro) Aug. 29, 1943, p. 100. 


Describes the typical Saturday fair in Chillan, Chile. Epecially inter- 
esting for folk crafts. 
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Acufia, Luis Alberto. El oro de Indias. Mexico, D. F., Cultura 1942. 
72 p. 3 pl. (Repr. from Boletin de la Sociedad mexicana de geo- 
grafia y estadistica, vol. LVII, no. 1.) 


Includes consideration of gold worked into objects of art by traditional 
craft of Latin American Indians; as well as its part in the determination 
of human and cultural elements during colonization. 


Acufia, L. A. La capacidad artistica del indio. Revista de las Indias 
(Bogota) época 2%, 1944, no. 64, p. 382-387. 


Considers archaeologic remains, reports of colonial chroniclers and present 
manifestations, and concludes Indians of Latin America have always shown 
a capacity for artistic creation of great value, which deserves to be con- 
tinued. 


Anrod, Luis. La misica de los aztecas. Previsién y seguridad 
(Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, VIII, 301-302, 4 il. 


Describes their musical instruments: huehuetl, teponaxtle, axacastli. 


Antolinez, Gilberto. Caracteristicas tipicas de la vivienda panare. 
AI 1944, IV, 201-210. 


Barbeau, Marius. Totemism, a modern growth on the north Pacific 
coast. JAF 1944, LVII, 51-58. 
Of past century or so, in Alaska and British Columbia, Canada. Chiefly 


of folk art and craft interest, and discussion of cultural movements and 
influences. 


Belli, Préspero L. La trimurti indo-nazca. ASGH 1943, XIX, 
125-127. 
Gives il. of designs painted on ancient piece of Nazca pottery of Peru 


and seeks to explain their symbolism, chiefly that of inverted triangle, 
symbol of Vishnu. 


Belli, Préspero L. La técnica plangi indio-nazea. ASGH 1944, XIX, 
375-377. 


Brief and general description of this dyeing process used by these in- 
habitants of ancient Peru on their textiles. 


Bennett, Wendell C. Archeological regions of Colombia: a ceramic 
survey. New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A., Yale university press 
1944. 120 p. 12 pl. 26 fig. (Yale university pubs. in anthro- 
pology no. 30.) 


Describes 9 archeologic regions (San Agustin, Tierradentro, Nariiio, 
Upper Cauca with Calima, Quimbaya, Sinu, Chibcha with Guané, Mosquito, 
Santa Marta) and their products, chiefly the dominant pottery types, con- 
cluding with a synthesis of traits and chronology of the whole country. 
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Boggs, Stanley H. Tazumal en la arqueologia salvadorefia. San 
Salvador 1943. 23 p. 9 fig. (Suplemento de la Revista del Minis- 
terio de instruccién publica no. 7.) 

Of descriptive interest for folk arts and crafts. 


Catalogo de la exposicién de artes populares americana, realizada con 
motivo del primer centenario de la Universidad de Chile, au- 
spiciada por la Comisién chilena de cooperacién intelectual, organ- 
izada por la Universidad de Chile, Museo de bellas artes, Santiago 
de Chile, abril a mayo, 1943. Santiago de Chile, Impr. “El 
esfuerzo” 1943. 221 p. il. 

Lists of objects from Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, 
Venezuela, and introductory essay on folk art of each of these countries. 


The objects, donated by these countries, are to remain in Santiago de Chile, 
for a Folklore museum. 


Clothier, William J. Recuay pottery in the lower Santa valley. 
Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1943, XII, 239-242, 2 fig. 


Describes ancient pottery from north coastal Peru. 


Cressman, L. S. New information on south-central Oregon atlatls. 
Masterkey (Southwest Museum, Highland Park, Los Angeles, 
California, U. S. A.) 1944, XVIII, no. 6, p. 169-179, 11 fig. 


Detailed description of this early Indian weapon, also of basketry. 


[Daws, Carlos G.] Oberti, Federico. Un gran museo de tradicién 
gauchesca. La chacra (Buenos Aires) 1943, XIV, no. 158, p. 42, 
5 il. s 


[Daws, Carlos G.] Flores, Lucy. Visita a un caballero gaucho en su 
baluarte criollo; un hogar argentino convertido en museo folk- 
lérico. Estudiantina (Buenos Aires) Feb. 17, 1944, I, no. 5, 
p. 10-11, 5 il. 


Dornheim, Alfred. Un aspecto del folklore centroeuropeo: trajes 
regionales de Alemania. Millcayac (Mendoza, Argentina) Oct. 
21, 1943, I, no. 5, p. 34-35, 39, 6 il. : 

On significance of dress in folk life, il. in Germany. At end refers to 
German colony of Siebenbiirgen (Transylvania) in Rumania, to which 
Colman Marcelo Igondo objects (Millcayac, Dec. 10, 1948, I, no. 12, p. 48) 
that German influence in this region was relatively small and chiefly of the 
11th and 12th centuries, to which Dornheim replies (Millcayac, Dec. 24, 1943, 
I, no. 14, p. 49) that it has continued strong on down to the present. 


Drucker, Philip. Ceramic stratigraphy at Cerro de las Mesas, Vera- 
cruz, Mexico. Washington, D. C., U. S. government printing 
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office 1943. viii, 95 p. 58 pl. 210 fig. (Bureau of American 
ethnology, bulletin 141.) 


Good detailed and well il. description. pecially interesting figurines 
and designs. 


Dutton, Bertha P. and Hobbs, Hulda R. Excavations at Tajumulco, 
Guatemala. Santa Fe, New Mexico, U. S. A. 1948. (Monographs 
of the School of American research, no. 9.) 
Of art and craft interest, especially pottery. 


Fejos, Paul. Archeological explorations in the cordillera Vilca- 


bamba, southeastern Peru. New York 1944. 75 p. 80 pl. 18 fig. 


Clear and well il. descriptions of ruins of Phuyu Pata Marka, Sayac 
Marka, Inty Pata, Chacha Bamba, Choquesuysuy Wifiay Wayna and smaller 
sites near Machu Picchu, showing many interesting features of architectural 
tradition in ancient Peru. Author believes it was not custom of Incas in 
this area to fortify towns. 


Flannery, Regina. Some notes on a few sites in Beaufort county, 
South Carolina. Anthropological papers, no. 21 (Bulletin 133, 
Bureau of American ethnology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 
143-153, fig. 34-35. 

Introd. notes: see J. B. Griffin, in this section, for early Indian pottery. 


Ford, James A. Excavations in the vicinity of Cali, Colombia. New 
Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A., Yale university press 1944. 82 p. 
4 pl. 19 fig. (Yale university pubs. in anthropology, no. 31.) 
Describes work done in 1941 and materials recovered, notably pottery. 


Grabados populares mexicanos. Mexico, D. F., Universidad na- 
cional auténoma, Escuela nacional de artes plasticas 1943. 4 p. 
17 pl. 


Griffin, James B. An analysis and interpretation of the ceramic 
remains from two sites near Beaufort, South Carolina. Anthro- 
pological papers, no. 22 (Bulletin 133, Bureau of American eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C.) 1943, p. 155-168, pl. 10-12. 


On some of the earliest Indian pottery found in southeastern U. S. A. 
For introd. notes see R. Flannery, in this section. 


Gunkel Liier, Hugo. Herramientas usadas por los antiguos mapuches 
en sus labores agricolas. AI 1944, IV, 315-321. 


Studies agricultural tools used by these Indians of Chile at time Spanish 
arrived: barreta, pala, catancura, ete. 
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Hand, Wayland D. Quilt patterns. CFQ 1944, ITI, 151-152. 


Reproduces list of patterns advertised by Stearns and Foster, of Lock- 
land, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., with comments. 


Harrington, M. R. Fresh from Oklahoma. Masterkey (Southwest 
museum, Los Angeles, California, U. S. A.) 1944, XVIII, 90-93, 


Describes briefly ancient Indian pottery, implements and ornaments, 
from LeF lore county, Oklahoma, U. S. A. 


Harrington, M. R. Peyote outfit. Masterkey (Southwest museum, 
Los Angeles, California, U. S. A.) 1944, XVIII, 143-144, il. 


Describes objects used in peyote ceremony, especially fan and rattle 
from Oklahoma, U. S. A. Indians. 


Heizer, Robert F. Aconite poison whaling in Asia and America; 
an Aleutian transfer to the New World. Anthropological papers, 
no. 24 (Bulletin 133, Bureau of American ethnology, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 19438, p. 415-468, pl. 18-23A, fig. 56-60. 


Good description of whaling methods from Japan-Kamchatka-Kurile 
Koryak-Eskimo-Aleut area to Vancouver-Washington northwest U. S. A. 


Howard, George D. Excavations at Ronquin, Venezuela. New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A., Yale university press 1943. 90 p. 7 pl. 
11 fig. (Yale university pubs in anthropology, no. 28; Pubs. for 
the Institute of Andean research, no. 5a.) 


Of particular interest for its detailed descriptions of pottery and other 
artifacts. 


Jongh Osborne, Lilly de. Ensayo sobre temas indigenas: fibras de 
Guatemala. ASGH 1944, XIX, no. 3, p. 181-188. 


Miscellaneous observations on cotton, wool, silk, flax, maguey and other 
fibers used in weaving by Guatemalan folk. 


Krick, Richard D. Examples of Pennsylvania Dutch (German) folk 
art. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., Carl Schurz memorial 
foundation 194-? 14 p. 


Kroeber, A. L. Peruvian archeology in 1942. New York 1944. 48 pl. 
8 fig. (Viking fund pubs. in anthropology, no. 4.) 


Report on author’s trip made in March and April 1942 for Committee 
on inter-American artistic and intellectual relations, visiting ruins, arche- 
ologists, collections, etc. Describes pottery, stone and metal work and other 
remains of early Peruvian arts and crafts. Records information given by 
archeologists and: author’s own reflections on problems in Peruvian arche- 
ology. Contains much data of folklore interest. 
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Mendoza, Vicente T. Barberos y barberias de México. Previsién y 
seguridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, VIII, 129-132, 134, 5 il. 


Short historical description of the barber and his trade, his shop and 
nicknames, 


Mera, Harry Percival. Navajo twilled weaving. Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, U. S. A., Laboratory of anthropology 1943? (Genl. 
series, bulletin 14.) 


Mera, H. P. Outline of ceramic developments in southern and south- 
eastern New Mexico. Santa Fe, New Mexico, Laboratory of 
anthropology 1943? 20 p. 


Mera, H. P. Pueblo Indian embroidery; drawings by the author. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, Laboratory of anthropology 1943. 73 p. 


Neumann, David L. Mexican handicraft today. P 1944, LI, 1-8. 


And its present market in U. S. A.: pottery, jewelry, glassware, leather, 
furniture, etc. 


Osgood, Cornelius. Excavations at Tocorén, Venezuela. New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A., Yale university press 1943. 70 p. 16 pl. 
16 fig. (Yale university pubs. in anthropology, no. 29; Pubs. 
for the Institute of Andean research, no. 5b.) 


Of particular interest for its detailed descriptions of pottery and other 
artifacts. 


Palm, Erwin Walter. La arquitectura del siglo XVIII en Santo 
Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo, Pub. de la Universidad de Santo 
Domingo, Ed. Montalvo 1942. 24 p. xiv pl. 


Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. Pifiatas. ASFM 1942, III, 33-36. 
Describes variety of figures represented in this folk art of Mexico. 


Rex Gonzalez, Alberto. Arqueologia del yacimiento indigena de 
Villa Rumipal, provincia de Cérdoba. Cordoba, Argentina, Im- 
prenta de la Universidad 1943. 71 p. 11 pl. 10 fig. (Universidad 
nac. de Cérdoba. Pubs. del Instituto de arqueologia, lingiiistica 
y folklore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera” IV.) 


Describes and il. pottery, stone, bone and other implements of these early 
colonial Indians. Discusses their cultural relations with neighboring tribes. 


Robacker, Earl F. Pennsylvania Dutch stuff; a guide to country 
antiques. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania press 1944. 
163 p. 15 il. 
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Serrano, Antonio. La ceramica tipo condorhuasi y sus correlaciones, 
Cordoba, Argentina, Imprenta de la Universidad 1944. 31 p. 
9 pl. 5 fig. (Universidad nac. de Cérdoba. Pubs. del Instituto 
de arqueologia, lingiiistica y folklore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera” VI.) 


Good description and il. of this early Indian pottery of Catamarca, 
Argentina. 


Serrano, A. Las estatuitas de arcilla de Cérdoba y su significado 
arqueolégico. Cordoba, Argentina, Imprenta de la Universidad 
1944. 35 p. 25 pl. 27 fig. (Pubs. del Instituto de arqueologia, 
lingiiistica y folklore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera” VII.) 

Describes, il. and classifies these clay statuettes of early Comechingon 
Indians, with their indications of design and human dress and adornment. 

Stirling, Mathew W. Stone monuments of southern Mexico. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. government printing office 1943. vii, 84 p. 
62 pl. 14 fig. (Bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 138.) 

Good detailed and well il. description of altars, heads, etc. 


Swanton, John R. The quipu and Peruvian civilization. Anthro- 
pological papers, no. 26 (Bulletin 133, Bureau of American eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C.) 1948, p. 587-596. 


.Contemplates elaborateness of quipu system of record and communication 
in Inca Peru. 


Teletor, Celso Narciso. Artes e industrias indigenas de Rabinal. 
ASGH 1944, XIX, 371-374. 
Various descriptive notes about guacales, jars, textiles, dress, marimbas, 
etc., their materials, preparation and use. 


Ward, Hortense Warner. Indian sign on the Spaniard’s cattle. 
TFSP 1944, XIX, 94-105, 51 fig. 


Considers variations of design of the human figure used as cattle brands 
in southwestern U. S. A. and concludes it is originally Indian. 
Ward, H. W. Ear marks. TFSP 1944, XIX, 106-116, 36 fig. 
Describes various ear markings current formerly in southwestern U. S. A. 
Explains several Spanish terms used in describing them. 
Watkins, Frances E. A bridal chest of Spanish times. Masterkey 


(Southwest museum, Los Angeles, California, U. S. A.) 1944, 
XVIII, 13-14. 


Describes this ironbound, leathercovered, wooden example of handicraft 
of Spanish southwest U. S. A. 


Watkins, F.E. The Frederick Hastings Rindge memorial collection. 
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Masterkey (Southwest museum, Los Angeles, California) 1944, 
XVIII, 15-20. 


Describes contents of these 5477 specimens, chiefly of Spanish Californian 
and American Indian artifacts, which have come to the Southwest museum. 


Watkins, F. E. Kiowa woman’s ghost-dance dress. Masterkey 
(Southwest museum, Los Angeles, California) 1944, XVIII, 118- 
119. 


Pictures and describes this leather garment and remarks on its signifi- 
cance, 


Wilder, Mitchell A. and Breitenbach, Edgar. Santos: the religious 
folk art of New Mexico; texts and photographs by .. ., with a 
foreword by Rudolph A. Gerken. Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
U. S. A., Taylor museum of the Colorado Springs fine arts cen- 
ter 1943. 


FOOD AND DRINK 
Hughes, Phyllis. Man’s palate and the New World. P 1944, LI, 48-53. 


Popular summary account of Inca Peru’s development of corn, potatoes, 
tomatoes, beans, Mexico’s vanilla, chocolate, West Indies’ pineapple, North 
America’s berries, etc. and their spread to Europe and among European 
settlers in America. ’ 


Jongh Osborne, Lilly de. Guatemala: on Indian foods. Boletin 
indigenista (Mexico, D. F.) 1944, IV, no. 1, p. 42-47. 


Synthesis of a longer ms. describing folk foods and drinks of Indians of 
Guatemala. Text in Spanish and English. 


Jongh Osborne, L. de. Ensayo sobre la alimentacién de los indigenas 
en Guatemala. ASGH 1944, XIX, 365-370. 
Miscellaneous descriptive remarks about various common foods, both 
daily and special, and diverse folklore related to them, as well as their 
manner of preparation and consumption. 


Loeb, Edwin M. Primitive intoxicants. Quarterly journal of studies 
on alcohol 1943, IV, 387-398. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Comidas tradicionales del Cusco. WP 
1944, afio IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 10-12, 113. 


Considers lechén, moraya phasi, llatén, tamale. 


Ramos Espinosa, Alfredo. La alimentacién en México. Previsién 
y seguridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, VIII, 380-382. 


Miscellaneous observations on contemporary Mexican cookery. 


Rodriguez, L. A. Breve historia de la cerveza. Previsién y seguridad 
(Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, VIII, 369-378, 8 il. 
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BELIEF, WITCHCRAFT, MEDICINE AND MAGIC 
Adams, H. H. Doodlebugs and doodlebuggers. CFQ 1944, III, 53-58. 


Describes methods of locating oil, which are based more on faith than 
science, in the manner of the water witch. 

Blanco Boeri, Edmundo. Guazi moroti; versién recogida en la 
localidad chaquefia de Avia Terai. Boletin del Instituto de folk- 
lore del Litoral (Museo municipal de bellas artes, Santa Fe, Ar- 
gentina) 1944, I, no. 3, p. 3-4. 


Describes belief current among woodcutters in Argentine Chaco that 
man who looks into eye of this animal will die and his eyes will turn white. 


Braga, Levi. Crendices e supersticdes correntes no Brasil. Revista 
filoldgica; arquivo de estudos de filologia, histéria, etnografia, 
folklore e critica literaria (Rio de Janeiro) 1944, ano V, vol. VI, 
no. 24, p. 323-327. 


Comparative notes on 3 beliefs about: births before 9 months, making 
sign of cross before mouth on yawning, wolf’s look causing loss of voice. 


Cabrera, Luis G. Plantas curativas de México; propiedades medi- 
cinales de las mas conocidas plantas de México, su aplicacién 
correcta y eficaz; 2 ed. Mexico, D. F., Cicer6én 1943. 291 p. il. 


Carter, Roland D. Mountain superstitions. TFSB 1944, X, no. 1, 
p. 1-6. 
Various beliefs, some related to the moon, signs, about bodily afflictions 


and their cures, prophecies and delusions, apparently from Tennessee, 
U. S. A. 


Castillo Gonzalez, Epifanio del. Disgregaciones. El universitario 
(Universidad de Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic) Oct. 28, 
1944, II, no. 7, p. 5. 


Brief comments on various Domincan beliefs. 


Cuadros, Juan Manuel. Del folklore botanico medicinal arequipefo: 
el lacayote. E)] comercio (Lima) Jan. 1, 1944, no. 54, 133, p. 15. 


On this plant in folk song and food, and especially in cures, of Arequipa, 
Peru. 


Denis, Lorimer and Duvalier, Francois. Evolution stadiale du vodou. 
Port-au-Prince, Imprimerie de |’état 1944. 28 p. (Publications 

du Bureau d’ethnologie de la République d’Haiti, no. 3.) 
Synthesis of this system of religious beliefs and racial texture of the 
Haitian folk, historically and geographically considered, including verses 


only of a few songs. Also pub. in Bulletin du Bureau d’ethnologie (Port-au- 
Prince) 1944, no. 3, p. 9-32. 
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Doering, J. F. Folk remedies for diverse allergies. JAF 1944, 
LVII, 140-141. 


Lists several from U. S. A. and Canada, chiefly for hay fever. 


Ellis, Hilda Roderick. A study of the conception of the dead in old 
Norse literature. Cambridge, England, Cambridge university 
press 1943. viii, 208 p. 


Fisher, Kurt A. Une amulette jumelée en os de la section d’arche- 
ologie du Bureau d’ethnologie de la République d’Haiti. Bulletin 
du Bureau d’ethnologie (Port-au-Prince) 1943, p. 31-32, 1 pl. 


Describes this pre-Columbia Haitian bone anthropomorphic amulet, with 
some comparisons. 


Gonzalez Sol, Rafael. Farmacoterapia prealvaradeana en Centro- 
américa, 1943. San Salvador, La uni6én - Dutriz 1944. 43 p. 


Cited in our 1943 Bibliography as a ms. and commented there. Cited 
here to announce it is now available in print. 


Hansen, Nora. Los shamanes yamanas de la Tierra del Fuego. 
AIEC 1944, V, 49-53. 


Describes this type of medicine man or witch doctor, his preparation, 
relation to diety, his activities in curing, controlling weather, prophecying, ete. 


Kluckhohn, Clyde. Navaho witchcraft. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
U. 8. A., Harvard university, Peabody museum of archeology and 
ethnology 1944. x, 149 p. (Papers, vol. XXII, no. 2.) 


Lachatafiaré, Rémulo. Las religiones negras y el folklore cubano. 
Revista hispanica moderna (New York) 1943, p. 138-143. 


Lachatafaré, R. La santeria. Bulletin du Bureau d’ethnologie 
(Port-au-Prince) 1943, p. 28-30. 


General observations on this Afro-Cuban system of religious beliefs. 


Métraux, Alfred. La causa y el tratamiento magico de las enferme- 
dades entre los indios de la regién tropical sudamericana. AI 
1944, IV, 157-164. 

Synthesis of beliefs concerning magic causes of illness (objects, loss of 


soul, shaman poison, etc.) and magic cures by shaman (trances and spirit 
communication, massages, fumigations, suctions, etc.) 


Miller, William Marion. How to become a witch. JAF 1944, LVII, 
280. 


Describes the procedure. Informant was mid 19th century French settler 
of Darke county, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Miramén, A. La brujeria en la colonia. Boletin de historia y 
antigiiedades; é6rgano de la Academia colombiana de historia 
(Bogota) 1943, XXX, 347-348, 806-824. 


Morote B., T. E. Las “mulas.” WP 1944, ajfio IV, vol. III, no. 16, 
p. 84-85. 


Beliefs from Ayacucho, Peru, about women having sexual relations with 
priests. They are supposed to become mules at night. 


Moscoso Castilla, Mariano. Secretos medicinales de la flora peruana. 
Cuzco, Peru, Tip. americana 1942. 153 p. 


Abc catalog of Peruvian medicinal plants and their use. At end, a list 
of ills and their remedies. 


Navarro del Aguila, Victor. Los auquis de Pablo Chipana. WP 
1944, afio IV, vol. ITI, no. 16, p. 8-9. 


Some beliefs about these imaginary beings or spirits of the woods, 
collected in valleys of Convencién and Lares, in Peru. 


Nolen, Oran Warder. Some odd Mexican customs. TFSP 1944, XIX, 
57-59. 


Describes various beliefs of Mexicans in Texas, U. S. A., about folk 
cures and remedies. 


Niuifiez del Prado C., Oscar. El eclipse de luna. WP 1944, afio IV, 
vol. III, no. 16, p. 92. 


Belief about moon eclipse, from Asmayaco, Curahuasi, Abancay, Apuri- 
mac, Peru. 


O’Dell, Ruth W. Signs and superstitions. TFSB 1944, X, no. 4, 
p. 1-6. 
Gives a great variety of beliefs, evidently of U. S. A. (no definite indi- 
cations of provenience are given), relating to fertility, cures, etc. 


Passin, Herbert and Bennett, John W. Changing agricultural magic 
in southern Illinois: a systematic analysis of folk-urban transi- 
tion. Social forces 1943, XXII, 98-106. 


Plath, Oreste. Aspectos viejos y nuevos de la vida del pueblo chileno. 
Millantun (Santiago de Chile) 1943, no. 7, p. 32-34. 
- Notes on witchcraft, plant names referring to animals, and household 
remedies. g 


Pruneda, Alfonso. La supercheria médica en el folklore. ASFM 
1942, III, 187-145. 


Chiefly on the practice of medical quackery in Mexico City. Of little 
interest to folkmedicine. 
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Quevedo A., Sergio A. La trepanaci6n incana en la regién del Cuzco. 
Revista universitaria (Cuzco, Peru) 1943, XXXII, no. 85 (on 
cover, 84 on title page) p. 1-97, 18 il. 

Detailed survey of this curious practice, no longer current, apparently 
used for therapeutic, maybe somewhat for ritualistic, purposes. Considers 
related surgery and traditional medical practice. Surveys previous scholar- 
ship and bases of material remains and comments of early historians. Is 
being reprinted in Revista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1943, XII, 8-13, 
181-211. cont. 


Rodriguez Rivera, Virginia. Representaciones humanas en la magia: 
mufiecos magicos. ASFM 1942, III, 161-172. 


Interesting descriptions of this aspect of witchcraft in Mexico. 


Rodriguez Rivera, V. Breves notas sobre supersticiones. Previsién 
y seguridad (Monterrey, Mexico) 1944, VIII, 139-142. 


Cites some 40 beliefs, chiefly from Mexico, with bibliography and review 
of definition. 


Roumain, Jacques. A propos de la campagne “anti-superstitieuse :” 
las supersticiones. Port-au-Prince, Imprimerie de |’état, n. d. 26 p. 
Text in French and Spanish. Contends Catholicism is as strong and 
superstitutions no stronger in Haiti than in the average European country, 
that vodu is a natural growth in Haiti and its extreme persecution there 
may be due to political rather than religious motives. 


Speck, Frank G. Catawba herbals and curative practices. JAF 1944, 
LVII, 37-50. 


Of York county, South Carolina, U. S. A. Expanded form of similar 
list pub. in 1987 (47 items), now adding 52 items, with notes. 


Tartt, Ruby Pickens. Carrie Dykes — midwife. TFSP 1944, XIX, 
21-28. 
Reported conversation with this Negro midwife of southern U. S. A. 
telling various practices of her trade and describing various beliefs of witch- 
craft, spirits, etc. 


Taylor, Norma. Come and expel the green pain; use of peyotl and 
ololiuqui. Scientific monthly (Washington, D. C.) 1944, LVIII, 
176-184. 


Teixeira Vieira, Dorival. O saci. RAMSP 1944, ano IX, vol. XCIV, 
163-168. 


Comparative study of beliefs about this imaginary being of Brasilian 
folklore, analyzing its Indian, African and Catholic elements. 
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Trejo, Amador B. Los gentiles o fiaupa runacuna. WP 1944, ajio 
IV, vol. III, no. 16, p. 93-94. 
Beliefs of Huanta, Ayacucho, Peru, about these pre-Columbian inhabitants 
of the region. 
Ugarte, Manuel. El] curandero. Eldorado (New York) 1944, I, no. 2, 
p. 3-8. 


On an Argentine healer. Taken from V. Garcia Calderén, Mejores cuentos 
americanos. English translation by Katherine Coldwell. 


FOLKSPEECH 


Arango, José Santiago. Migaja, meaja, migaj6n. AILC 1942 (pub. 
1944) II, 160-171. 


Barrera Vasquez, Alfredo. Vocabulario de mayismos y voges mayas 
en el espafiol de Yucatan. Orbe (Universidad de Yucatan) July 
15, 1942, no. 4, p. 16-23; Aug. 15, 1942, no. 5, p. 17-20. 


Berro Garcia, Adolfo. Gentilicios uruguayos. BFM 1941-1942, III, 
nos. 18-19, p. 362-372; nos. 20-21, p. 457-474; cont. 

Directed by Berro Garcia, chief of philology section of Instituto de 
estudios superiores, a seminar group gathered and analyzed the adjectival 
suffixes preferred to designate people and things from various places from 
all regions of Uruguay. The results are recorded here. 

Bewley, Irene. Picturesque speech. TFSB 1943, IX, no. 3, p. 4. 

Lists several expressions, with explanation, from Tennessee, U. S. A. 

Brewster, Paul G. Names of Indiana quilt patterns. CFQ 1944, 
III, 61. 

List of 55 names, from southern Indiana, U. S. A. 

Brewster, P. G. Still another batch of Indiana sayings. AS 1944, 
XIX, 155-156. 

Some 60 phrases, explained, heard in conversations in southern Indiana, 

U.S. A. 


Bujald6n, Aurelio R. El adverbio alii. AILC 1942 (pub. 1944) II, 
172-175. 


Chazaro, Gabriel. Bellezas y minucias del lenguaje popular. ASFM 
1942, III, 115-122. 


Various observations on speech aspects not in the dictionary: slang, 
gestures, etc., il. with Mexican examples. 


Cornejo, Justino. El] anuncio, enemigo de la lengua; contribuci6én 
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al ornato i la higiene de Quito. Quito, Talleres graficos de edu- 
cacién 1943. 75 p. 

Amusing collection of a great variety of linguistic barbarisms, ne- 
ologisms, unnecessary Anglicisms, etc. found in signs and advertisements 
seen by Conejo’s students in Quito, Ecuador. 

Corominas, Juan. Toponomastica cuyana. AIEC 1944, V, 95-126. 


After citing var#ous types of western Argentine place names of Spanish 
origin (those with new American meanings, color names, those of mixed 
Spanish-indigenous origin), author reaches main object: how to deal with 
the many indigenous names, when we know so little about the languages 
from which they derive. Proposes 9 types of criteria and data which may 
guide us in such studies: geographic area, endings, grammatical structure, 
documents, phonology, phonetics, semantics, geography, history. Well or- 
ganized and exemplified. 

Ferguson, Otis. Vocabulary for lakes, deep seas and inland waters. 
AS 1944, XIX, 103-111. 

Cites, explains and comments, in pleasant essay form, numerous English 

words and phrases current in sailors’ speech. 


Flowers, Paul. Picturesque speech. TFSB 1944, X, no. 1, p. 9-10. 


Gives 3 explanations (boat, hobo, boar) of origin of bo-dollar “silver 
dollar,” widely used among Negroes in mid south U. S. A. 


Gibbens, V. E. Notes on Indiana speech. AS 1944, XIX, 204-206. 


Notes on any more, lizard, goose-drownder, huy-doodle. 


Grant, Rena V. The Chinook jargon, past and present. CFQ 1944, 
III, 259-276. 
On this trade language, a mixture of some 500 Indian, English and 


French words used among different tribes, traders, missionaries, etc. in 
Washington and Oregon, U. S. A., British Columbia, Canada and Alaska. 


Gutiérrez Eskildsen, Rosario Maria. Substrato y superestrato del 
espafiol de Tabasco; tesis que para su examen recepcional de 
doctora en letras, subsecci6n de lingiiistica romanica, presenta... 
Mexico, D. F. 1944. viii, 134 p. mimeo. 6 pl. 9 maps, charts. 
(Universidad nacional aut6énoma de México, Facultad de filosofia 
y letras.) 


Shows Chontal of Tabasco, Mexico, descended from Mayan, its traits and 
influence on Spanish spoken there. Extensive bibl. 


Herrera, F. L. Glosario; nomenclatura fitonimica; sinonimias vul- 
gares de los nombres vernaculares de las plantas del Cuzco. Re- 
vista del Museo nacional (Lima) 1943, XII, 167-180. 


Quechua-Spanish-Latin. 
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Kany, C. E. Impersonal dizque and its variants in American Span- 


ish. Hispanic review 1944, XII, 168-177. 

Good discussion and listing of examples from many countries of this 
popular form of folkspeech for “It is said (they say) that,” with its variant 
forms and meanings. 


Lomax, John A. Adventures of a ballad hunter. TFSP 1944, XIX, 


9-20. ° 
Describes and partially reproduces texts of sermons of Negro preachers 
from Texas and North Carolina, U. S. A. 


Malaret, Augusto. Diccionario de americanismos; suplemento. 


Buenos Aires, Academia argentina de letras 1942- . I: 509 p. 
A-E. 

Cites Spanish-American words, countries in which they are found, their 
meanings, and sources of author’s information about them (abbreviations re 
ferring simply to names of persons), and good bibl. of American Spanish 
vocabulary. Pub. from vols. 8-10 of Boletin de la Academia argentina de 
letras. To some extent a revision of author’s previous Diccionario, incor- 
porating subsequent criticisms, additions and corrections. 


Maurer, D. W. ‘Australian’ rhyming argot in the American under- 


world. AS 1944, XIX, 183-195. 


Consists of a pair of words invented to express the meaning of another 
word, which rimes with the second of the pair. Surveys currency of this 
type of speech in U. S. A. and Australia, its apparent west to east spread 
in U. S. A. Compares 352 of its U. S. terms (which are listed with mean- 
ings) and finds only 3 percent are of possible Australian origin, 48 percent 
of English origin, and 49 percent of U. S. origin. 


Mencken, H. L. War words in England. AS 1944, XIX, 3-15. 


Abc list of some hundred new words and méanings arising from the 
present war, current in journalistic writing in England, often citing dated 
examples. The folklorist will be interested in studying this nascent stage 
of potential folkspeech, and in observing the few survivals from the last 
great war. War words enjoy folk currency only in war times, hence lack 
continuity of tradition. 


Mencken, H. L. Designations for colored folk. AS 1944, XIX, 


161-174. 


Survey black, Negro, nigger, coon and various other words, their origin 
and earliest appearance, journalistic use and discussion of them. 


Moscoso, R. M. Catalogus florae domingensis (catalogo de la flora 


dominicana) ; parte I: spermatophyta. New York, L. & S. print- 
ing co. 1943. xlviii, 732 p. (Universidad de Santo Domingo.) 


Indexes abc by Latin, vulgar Dominican and Haitian names. 
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Murta, Pedro Oscar. Habla plebeya y habla vernacula. Santa Fe, 
Argentina, Castellvi 1944. 20 p. (Museo municipal de bellas 
artes. Instituto de folklore del Litoral. No. 1.) 

Distinguishes well between genuine traditional folkspeech (vernacula) 


and artificial profanations of slang (plebeya), and derides those who seek 
in the latter the basis of individuality for a national Argentine language. 


Otaiza de Estrada, Aida. Imagenes del lenguaje campesino. Santi- 
ago de Chile, Esc. tip. “La gratitud nacional” 1943. 48 p. 


Vivid description of Chilean folkspeech, in general and in various details 
in relation to its background of folk life which it must serve and reflect. 


Pickens, A. L. Comparison of Cherokee and pioneer bird-nomen- 
clature. SFQ 1943, VII, 213-221. 
Notes on 106 bird names, citing name of each in “bird-book English,” 
“pioneer Piedmont” English and Cherokee, with general observations on 
birdnaming practices in southern Appalachian mountain region, U. S. A. 


Picturesque speech. TFSB 1944, X, no. 2, p. 10. 


Cites from Tennessee, U. S. A. White speech “atalking two rows at a 
time,” “building house,” “church house,” etc. 


Pinto, Pedro A. Térmos médicos populares; notas para nova edicao 
do dicionario. Revista filolégica; arquivo de estudos de filologia, 
histé6ria, etnografia, folklore e critica literaria (Rio de Janeiro) 
1944, ano V, vol. VI, no. 24, p. 289-293. 


From abafagéo to estrebuchar. With meaning and one example. 


Plath, Oreste. Aspectos viejos y nuevos de la vida del pueblo chileno. 
Millatun (Santiago de Chile) 1943, no. 7, p. 32-34. 


Notes on witchcraft, plant names referring to animals, and household 
remedies. 


Plath, O. Lo marinero y lo oceadnico en el hablar del pueblo chileno. 
Revista de la marina mercante (Valpairaiso, Chile) 1943, no. 35, 
p. 8, 22. 


Cites and explains various words and phrases in Chilean thieves’ slang 
that derive from sea life. 


Ramos, Miguel A. Provincialismo en América. Boletin de la Biblio- 
teca y archivos nacionales (Tegucigalpa) 1942, nos. 3-4, p. 59-68. 


Revollo, Pedro Maria. Costefiismos colombianos o apuntamientos 
sobre el lenguaje costefio de Colombia. Barranquilla, Colombia, 
Editorial Mejoras 1942. xx, 320 p. 


A modernized supplement of over 2,000 words to Adolf Sundheim’s 
Vocabulario costefo, that is, of north or Caribbean coast (Magdalena, 
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Bolivar, Atlantico) of Colombia. Words and phrases, with meanings, some- 
times with origin, example, other countries in which word is found, etc. 


Roback, A. A. Dictionary of international slurs. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., Sci-art 1944. 394 p. 


Russell, I. W. “Highball,” to speed. AS 1944, XIX, 33-36. 


Notes its absence from all except recent American slang dictionaries, 
Traces its meaning back to early years of 20th century, and its origin 
possibly to 1832, earliest cited use of ball type of signal on railroad. 


[Santamaria, F. J.] Gutiérrez Eskildsen, Rosario Maria. Mis im- 
presiones acerca del Diccionario de americanismos del lic. Fran- 
cisco J. Santamaria. Boletin de la Asociacién de universitarias 
mexicanas (Mexico, D. F.) 1944, IV, no. 1, p. 14-20. 


Illustrates how well this book may serve the reader of Spanish American 
literature with dialect words, the folklorist, naturalist, etc. 


Teletor, Celso Narciso. Toponimia guatemalteca; etimologia de las 
aldeas, caserios, cerros, rios y demas lugares de Rabinal, Baja 
Verapaz. ASGH 1943, XIX, 116-124. 

Abc list of some 107 place names, mostly Indian, with Spanish transla- 
tion and explanation of meaning of the Indian words of which each name 


is composed and some attempt to explain why the place should be so called, 
some involving traditions, beliefs, etc. 


Tucker, R. W. Notes on the Philadelphia dialect. AS 1944, XIX, 
37-42. 


Its extent, 7 terms used similarly in southern U. S. A. and 4 in New 
York, pronunciation of its vowels, diphthongs, wh and h. 


Winfrey, James W. Oil patch talk. TFSP 1944, XIX, 139-148. 


Explains many words and phrases current among oil field workers in 
Gulf coast region of Texas, U. S. A. 


PROVERB 


Bastos de Menezes, Osvaldo. A genética no folklore. RAMSP 1944, 
ano IX, vol. XCV, 101-111. 


Cites use of proverbs by world’s great men. Cites 11 Portuguese terms 
related to concept of proverb (provérbio, rifdéo, exemplo, sentenga, ditado, 
anexim, maxima, parémia, apotegma, aforismo, addgio) and attempts to de- 
fine each, to show difficulty of differentiating them. Cites 33 proverbs 
pertinent to genetics and heredity, especially those expressing idea that like 
begets like. 


California Spanish proverbs and adages. CFQ 1944, III, 121-123. 
42 Spanish texts, with English translations, taken from an old notebook 
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found in Los Angeles. Editors believe many of these are typical of those 
found in cultivated Spanish circles in 19th century. 


Galloway, Clifford H. Spanish proverbs; Spanish proverbs, sayings, 
idioms and random selections, with their English translations. 
New York, The editor 1944. 223 p. 


Sbarbi, José Maria. Gran diccionario de refranes de la lengua 
espafiola; refranes, adagios, proverbios, modismos, locuciones y 
frases proverbiales recogidas y glosadas por el autor; obra 
péstuma, ordenada, corregida y publicada bajo la direccién de 
Manuel J. Garcia. Buenos Aires 1943. 


Speroni, Charles. Merbury’s Proverbi vvigari, a rare 16th century 
collection of Italian proverbs. Italica, quarterly bulletin of the 
American association of teachers of Italian 1943, XX, 157-162. 


Good description of this 1581 collection of some 650 items author claims 
to have collected largely from oral tradition in various parts of Italy, the 
first large Italian collection. 

Steiner, Arpad. The vernacular proverb in medieval Latin prose. 
American journal of philology 1944, LXV, 37-68. . 


320 proverbs cited, with sources. 


Weingarten, Joseph A. Yiddish proverbs and proverbial expres- 
sions; compared with proverbs of other nations; revised and en- 
larged ed. New York, The editor 1944. 123 p. 


RIDDLE 


Camara Cascudo, Luis da. O que é, o que é? Diario de noticias 
(Rio de Janeiro) July 25, 1943. 


Notes little work done in New World in collecting riddles, like R. Jijena 
Sanchez, in Argentina, and gives Brasilian parallels for some. 


Espinosa, Aurelio M. California Spanish folklore riddles. CFQ 
1944, III, 293-298. 


Spanish texts of 50, with some comparative notes. 


Halpert, Herbert. A few riddles. HFB 1944, III, no. 2, p. 38. 
Texts of 5, from Texas and Mississippi, U. S. A. 


Randolph, Vance and Taylor, Archer. Riddles in the Ozarks. SFQ 
1944, VIII, 1-10. 

35 texts from Missouri and Arkansas, U. S. A. (exact provenience not 

given), some with comparative notes. Arranged in groups: comparisons 

to living things, to animals, to persons in terms of form, dress, action, to 
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things; descriptions in terms of comparisons, form, acts; Halslisungsrdtsel; 
mysterious names; Biblical; conundrums. More convenient would have been — 
arrangement abc by keyword or answer. 


Taylor, Archer. American Indian riddles. JAF 1944, LVII, 1-15. 


Seeks to refute a current notion that Indians in New World had no © 
riddles of their own. Due to lack of documentary evidence before arrival | 
of Europeans, it is almost impossible to prove or refute this notion decisively. 
Taylor examines riddles reported from Indians of North and South America — 
and feels his stand is best supported by a Huron report of 1639 and Ten’a 
collection of 19138, in which the tradition of riddling seems to him to be © 
at home. 


Taylor, A. The riddle of Morning-Spring. SFQ 1944, VIII, 23-25. — 

Cites briefly various modern European and American riddle forms based 

on theme of man sucking milk from woman’s breast, notably a Halslésungsrdat- — 

sel from North Carolina, U. S. A. (exact provenience not given), and a 
similar theme from Roman literature. 


Taylor, A. A riddle for the sun, sky and stars. CFQ 1944, III, © 
222-231. 


Excellent brief comparative and analytical study of the history of this © 
riddle in world folklore. 




















